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s The Mystery of Easter 


WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


HE EASTER mystery is the mystery of Christ’s death and 

resurrection. He went down into the darkness of death and 

rose again into the light of life. His soul descended into 
Limbo, his dead body was laid in the tomb; but with re-united 
body and soul he rose again to a newer life, and being risen from 
the dead he dies no more,’ but sits forever in triumph at his 
Father’s right-hand side. 

We should not separate his death from his resurrection, nor his 
resurrection from his death. They are two sides of the self-same 
snystery; they are two parts of the self-same reality of power and 
victory. 

The early Christians thought of Christ’s death and resurrection 
together as the Christian pasch. Christ was the new and greater 
Moses leading his people out of the captivity of the Egypt of sin, 
through the Red Sea of his passion, into the promised land of the 
Church and of eternal life. This pasch of Christ was the saving of 
the people of God from their enemies. The new and greater Moses 
was the liberator of God’s new and greater people, the Church. He 
liberated his people by his death and resurrection. He went before 

’ them through the sea of his passion, and thus entered into his glory, 
~-anto the presence of his Father. His people follow after—they go 
Fin with him into that sea of his passion, and they rise up with 
him into his glory. What he did, he did for them. He went before 
_ them, their leader; they must follow after, they must not hesitate to 
go down into the passion that they may rise up into the glory. 

Had Christ not gone down first into the sea of his passion and 
made a way for his people through the saving waters of his pain, 
they would never have found a way of salvation but would have 
perished in the dark Egypt of their sin. All of us like sheep had 
gone astray; we turned in every direction, leaderless and lost. 
Then came the strong shepherd of our souls and went before us out 
of the darkness into the light. We follow after by the passage 
which only his love can discover to us. That passage is the way of 
his passion; and it leads into the pleasant places of the soul. We 
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follow after him—through the midst of the shadow of his death. 3 
But his dying isa victorious dying and its shadow is the shade w 

of a too great light. In that passage we fear no evils because he is 
with us. Then our shepherd sets us in a place of pasture in the 
promised land. He prepares a table before us. He anoints our head 
with oil and with a goodly chalice he inebriates us. 

That is the central reality of our Christian life. In and through 
and with our Christ we enter into the power of his passion and 
pass through into the light of his glory. That mystery is at the 
heart of our union with Christ. That Christian pasch is something 
which every moment of our Christian life renews. We are always dying 
with Christ and we are always rising with him. Every moment of 
our Christian life is simultaneously a dying and a rising. It is dying 
_ to sin and to ourselves; it is a rising to newness of life as the adopted 
sons of God and co-heirs with Christ our brother. No moment 
of our Christian life but has this double aspect—this aspect ¢*) — 
negation and then of affirmation. The old man in us'is always 
dying and the new man rising to life. Only in heaven will the 
affirmation completely triumph; only in heaven will we be so 
risen that we can die no more. We taste the glory now, but im- 
perfectly, insecurely; then we shall possess it and be possessed by it, 
entirely and completely. Then our Easter mystery. will know only 
the joy of resurrection; here it must always simultaneously abide 
in the dying, the power-conveying dying, of the passion. 

Every moment of our present life is marked with the sign of the 
cross and marked also with the radiance of Easter joy. Every 
moment of our present living in Christ is a living in the pasch 
Christ in its double aspect of darkness and of light. It is dying an 
living. It is a going down and a coming up. It is a going out and an 
entering in. In heaven we shall simply abide in light and life and joy. 
But here we are always moving into the glory and we are not yet 
out of the pain. We are come into the promised land out of the 
Egypt of sin, but not so completely that we are not still simultane- 
ously making the passage of the Sea and communicating in the 
Passion of our Lord. 

Every moment of our Christian living in time rehearses then the 
death and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Because of the power 
and satisfaction of Christ’s pain and death the avenging angel of 
God’s justice passes over us and we escape from the Egypt of our 
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sin into that land of God’s friendship and grace where the Risen 
@brist has prepared a way for us. But from the very beginning the 
Christian People, the Church of God, has set aside one part of the 
year, one day, in which this moment of Christian living becomes 
most intense and self-conscious. If at all times we are dying with 
Christ that we may live with him, on the Sunday of the Christian 
Pasch we live this mystery with a special intensity and with a 
deeper understanding. On Easter Sunday, the whole Church, with a 
keener sense of triumph than is usual, shouts to the whole world the 
message of Christ’s victory and of her victory in Christ. She sees 
her Christ in all the glory of his conquest of sin and death and the 
evil one. She sees him upon the cross of his power, as, locked in 
mortal combat with all the gathered and united forces of darkness, 
he gives the death-blow to death; she sees him rise to glory as the 
forces of hell reel back in defeat? she sees the dwellers’in the 


®eavenly Jerusalem go forth to receive the King of Glory. 


She sees herself and all of us with him in that moment of supreme 
decision, shining in the victory of his passion and pressing close 
after him into the joy of his glory. The Christian Pasch of Easter 
looks to the triumph of the cross of Christ and to the victory of 
his risen life. It is all joy. It is the joy of the sin-destroying, death- 
destroying victory of Christ’s passion and death; it is the joy of 
his risen glory. 

If we would pick out the moment of the Church’s life and 
liturgy when this specifically paschal thing is most intense it is the 


* great shout of the Exultet and the Easter Mass that follows after it. 


4% In the development of the Christian liturgy, and especially 
since the fourth century and under the influence of the practice of 
the church of Jerusalem, the tendency has been to follow chronolo- 
gically the history of our Lord’s passion, death, burial and resurrec- 
tion. This is obviously good and desirable. But it should not 
blind us to the fact that the Christian paschal mystery is one and 
indivisible, that it is the mystery of the death and of the resurrec- 
tion together. They are both parts of Christ’s triumph. They are 
both together the source of the Christian’s joy. They are together 
the Pasch of Christ and the Church’s Pasch. They are our pasch, 
our daily pasch, our daily dying in Christ to sin, our daily rising 
in him to newness of life. 

In this integral sense of Easter the Christian lives every moment 
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of his life in the Easter mystery. If in the spring of the year there 
is a deepening of the Easter mystery it is because all life is quicken¢d 
then. A new vigour stirs in nature; it is good that a new vigour 
should stir in the Church too, Any new supernatural vigour will 
always be a deepening in us of the mystery of our oneness with 
Christ. In no mystery of his are we more one with him than in 
his death and resurrection. We share in the supernatural victory of 
his death and we enter into the light of his glory. If the victory of 
his death involves pain and suflering—his pain and ours—even 
more does it bring with it joy and joy triumphant. 

That is why, too, Easter is the most suitable time for baptism, 
confirmation and first communion, or indeed for any sacrament. All 
the Church’s sacraments incorporate us into Christ, convey the 
life of Christ to us and make us one with him. They make us one 
with him by making us share in the power of his passion and death 
and by giving us rights to his glory. In and through all of tha 
sacraments we enter into his death and resurrection, we are 
configured to these mysteries and share in their power and their 
glory. Baptism, which is the gateway to all the sacraments, most 
eloquently shows this in its very ceremonies. The water covers us 
(whether by infusion or, more significantly, by our immersion 
in it); we come out of the water a new creature in Christ, we come 
up from the passion and death in all the new joy of resurrection. 
In no other sacrament do we share so totally in the satisfactory 
power of Christ’s death as in baptism; in no other sacrament are 
we so fully buried with Him in His death. It is par excellence the 
Easter sacrament. ‘That is why the waters of baptism are con 
secrated at that time. Look down, O Lord, on thy church, a 
multiply in her thy regenerations, who by the streams of thy abundant 
grace makest glad thy city, and openest the font of baptism all over 
the world for the renewal of the Gentiles. 

Let us then at Easter, when the great song of the Exultet is 
being sung, expand our souls to the full in triumph and joy, the 
triumph and joy that are ours in our Christ. Let us renew our 
resolve to walk always in newness of life, in the newness of that 
life which is purchased for us by his passion. It is our resurrection 
—life; it was given to us at our baptism. When we were lifted up out 
of the font we were clothed with the white garment of the people 
of God who follow the Lamb wheresoever he goeth. Already the 
essence of the resurrection is ours; in hope we await its complete 
fulfilment. 


» What Happens at Baptism 
JEROME TONER, O.P. 


RRORS Have a strange way of overstressing one aspect of 

some truth. Scrupulous people for instance, grasp one moral 

principle with the tenaciousness of death, and let others slip 
through their fingers. On points of doctrine,however, such errors as 
excessive stress are rare nowadays. Yet in the early church many 
heresies were caused by exaggerated interpretations of the truth. 
There were a great number of Christians who deferred Baptism 
until they had passed through all the crises of adolescence; some 
even waited until they would be in danger of death. As late as 
9547, the Council of Trent had to condemn the practice of putting 
Baptism off until the age at which Christ was baptized, or even 
until death was dangerously near. There were various motives 
behind this mentality; the severe discipline regarding the sacrament 
of Penance at that time was in a big way responsible for it. The 
predominant outlook was that since Baptism opened the gates of 
Heaven it was a wise procedure to defer receiving it until one was 
almost there. These people certainly believed in the efficaciousness 
of Baptism as a Sacrament; they knew it would make them right 
with God. But they failed to appreciate that Baptism is the beginn-~ 

* ing of supernatural life, and that normally this life should flourish 
and grow “until we all attain to a full developed manhood, to the 
My ‘ull measure of the stature of Christ” (Eph. 4. 13), 

In the Basilica of St. Paul without the Walls there is a very 
interesting Baptistry. On opposite sides of the font there are steps 
so that the person being baptized descends below the level of the 
basilica, and then after Baptism comes up the steps on the opposite 
side. This is the most ancient way of being baptized. The Acts of 
the Apostles tell us that when St. Philip converted the Ethiopian. 
minister as he drove along the lonely road from Jerusalem to, 
Gaza, they “both stepped down into the water, and he baptized 
him. But when they came up out of the water, the Spirit of the 
Lord snatched Philip away” It seems as if St.. Luke, who wrote the 
Acts, deliberately chose these verbs—‘stepping down’ and ‘coming 
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up’ SO as to express the symbolism so often referred to by: his: 
missionary companion St. Paul. ‘How can we who once died’ t@* 
sin still live in it?’, he wrote in his epistle to the Romans. “Are: 
you ignorant that all of us who were baptized into Christ Jesus, 
were baptized into His death? We were buried therefore with Him: 
by baptism into death, so that as Christ rose from the dead in the 
glory of the Father, thus we also might walk in newness of life’”.. 
(Rom. 6). This very text is set out in a beautiful mosaic around the 
Baptistry of St. Paul’s; it gives meaning to the steps which go 
down to the font and ascend from it. They symbolize this ‘dying 
together’ and ‘being buried together’ and ‘rising together” with. 
Christ, which are really brought about by this sacrament. 

In Baptism by immersion in water, ‘dying together’ and ‘being 
buried together with Christ’ was very aptly symbolised. One of 
the old liturgical homilies of Narsai describes it. “In the grave of 
the water the priest buries the whole man and resuscitates. hing?) 
by the power of life that is hidden in his words. In the door of 
the tomb of Baptism he stands equipped, and he performs there a 
mystery of death and of the resurrection. With the voice openly he 
preaches the power of what he is doing—how it is that a man dies 
in the water, and turns and lives again’. 

For St. Paul this ‘dying with .Christ’ means that “our old 
humanity was crucified with Him in order that the body of sin 
might be destroyed”, and that we might regard ourselves as 
“dead to sin”. Of course it was obvious to him that people sin 
again, and so in elucidating the doctrine of Baptism, he seizes 
his chance of urging on his brethern the necessity of dying con 
tinuously to all that is sin. Nevertheless, forgetting for a moment 
what happens afterwards, it is clear that sin is completely destroyed 
by Baptism itself. Nobody experiences this tremendous efficacy 
of Baptism more than a convert—one like 5t. Augustine who came 
almost too late as he thought, to love the ‘beauty ever ancient, 
ever new’. In spite of all the moral and intellectual waywardness 
of his early life, Augustine could step up from the font completely 
free from his sins and from the punishment they deserved. Another 
more recent convert, G. K. Chesterton expressed his feelings about 
the past: 

“And all these things are less than dust to me 
Because my name is Lazarus and I live.”’ 


of 


Bernard Shaw would have thought it an unchivalrous thing. 
“T should regard it’’, he wrote, ‘“‘as in the last degree ungentle- 
®hanly on my part to allow anyone else to suffer for my sins”’. 
And of course it is an ungentlemanly thing to let others carry 
burdens which we are quite capable of handling ourselves. But 
when one is utterly inadequate to satisfy for sins oneself, then it is 
surely the humility of gentlemanliness to accept the service of one 
who offers himself in our stead. 

And yet God thought of all these strange sensitivities of human- 
ity when he designed the way of our salvation. He gave us a kind 
of ‘make-believe’ suffering, indeed so much so, that St. Paul 
could utter that almost incredible sentence, ‘“‘with Christ I am 
nailed to the Cross” (Gal. 2.) And St. Thomas comments on this 
theologically: ““‘By Baptism a man is incorporated in the Passion 
and death of Christ..... Hence it is clear that the Passion of 
Christ is communicated to every baptized person, so that he is 

Dhealed as if he himself had suffered and died. Now Christ’s Passion 
is a sufficient satisfaction for all the sins of all men. Consequently 
he who is baptized, is freed from the debt of all punishment due 
to him for his sins, just as if he himself had offered sufficient 
satisfaction” (S.T. III. 69. 2) God made us one body with Christ, 
so that all Christ’s work and sufferings become ours—“‘all is 
yours, for you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s’’. 

One might wonder if it is really true that all punishment due 
to sin is cancelled by Baptism? Have we not still to ‘eat our bread 
throughthe sweat of our brow’, and have not mothers to bring forthin 

. pain? ‘These are certainly penalties for original sin, and baptism 
=MAoes not destroy them though it destroys their cause. To this 
- problem St. Thomas answers “that Baptism has the power to 
take away the penalties of the present life; yet it does not take them 
away during the present life, but by its power they will be taken 
away from the just in the resurrection, when ‘this mortal hath 
put on immortality’ ’’. (III. 69. 3). Thus the power of Baptism is 
still freeing us from the slavery of sin, even at the time when by its 
efficacy we are made ‘to sit together in the heavenly state in Christ 
Jesus’, 

Death, hunger, pain and so on—the penalties of this life, as 
they are called—remain not so much as a punishment for original 
sin, but in order to perfect our likeness to Christ. That is the first 
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reason St. Thomas gives for the continuance of these penalties. — 
“Because, by Baptism man is incorporated i in Christ, and is madé 
His member, consequently it is fitting that what takes place in tl 
Head should pe place also in the member incorporated. Now from 
the very beginning of His conception Christ was full of grace and 
truth, yet he had a passible body, which through His Passion and 
death was raised up to a life of glory. Wherefore a Christian 
receives grace in Baptism, as to his soul: but he retains a passible 
body, so that he may suffer for Christ therein’”’. So the hard things: 
of life have their own preciousness and only a generation which 
has forgotten the manner of Christ’s life and death, can lose its 
appreciation of such things as hard work and the pain of child- 
bearing. The same generation will manifest in its way of judging 
moral affairs a complete disregard of those other punishments due 
to original sin which endure even after Baptism. For besides the 
lack of subjection of body to soul in general, there is also great 
difficulty in bringing the passions under the imperial power of the) 
will, and even the sense faculties of knowledge are sluggish in 
serving the intellect. The ensuing conflict, which is most obvious 
in our moral crises, far from being in itself sinful, is often an 
opportunity for meriting more through victory and thus manifest- 
ing to the world the power of Christ’s grace in our lives. 

Though we ascend from the font in ‘newness of life’, still our 
resurrection is not yet perfect. All is well within, but we have yet 
to wear garments of penitence, a body subject to hunger, thirst 
and death, and always tending like sack-cloth to hang disorderly 
upon the soul within. On the other hand our glorious bodies will be 


like the garments of Christ on Thabor; they will adequately manifesta 


the glory within. There is a foreshadowing of this in the white 
linen cloth put on the child’s head at Baptism. It is all that is left 
of the ancient custom; for when a man was coming up out of the 
waters, “they cast garments upon his limbs, and adorned him as a 
bridegroom on the day of the marriage supper” (Lit. Homilies 
of Narsai). 

Of course it is the glory within that matters. We can set too much 
store on what is seen and manifest. There were a number of early 
Christians who went wrong about infant Baptism, because they 
thought the child should be able to manifest in some way the glory 
within. He should be able to acknowledge the faith that is in him. . 
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Because an infant cannot make an act of any virtue, they thought 
that Baptism merely marked him off as Christ’s, without giving him 
dRy grace whatever. St. Thomas explains concisely how they went 
wrong: ‘‘Now the source of their error was that they did not 
recognise the distinction between habit and act. And so, seeing 
children to be incapable of acts of virtue, they thought that they 
had no virtues at all after Baptism. But this inability of children 
to act is not due to the absence of habits, but to an impediment 
on the part of the body: thus also when a man is asleep, though 
he may have habits of virtue, yet is he hindered from virtuous 
acts through being asleep”’. (III. 6y. 6). The baby after its baptism 
has within its soul the habit of sanctifying grace, and in the spirit- 
ual faculties of the soul, there are faith, hope and charity. The 
child is truly ‘dead to sin’ and hen to God in Christ Jesus’, 
all glorious within. 
_ As the child grows up it will es to see and hear and speak; 
Bhrough the senses it will be able to learn the truths of faith as they 
have been revealed to us. It will get an idea of God and His good- 
ness, and then it will be able to use these virtues of faith, hope and 
charity. The glory within will be manifested in little things like 
kneeling by a cot at night-time, and making, ever so deliberately, 
the sign of the Cross in the name of the Blessed Trinity. Because 
acts of these virtues are so essential to the child’s remaining good 
and holy, parents are obliged to teach their children to pray by 
praying with them. If the child is not taught to make these acts 
_ of faith, hope and love which are contained in the central prayers 
of our religion, then there is a great probability that the first 
wing of the child’s mind and heart may be in the wrong direction. 
That is why the Church does not allow her priests to baptise 
children irrespective of their parents’ faith. There must be some 
hope that the child will grow up in a home where the exercise of 
these virtues will be made possible. 

As the mustard seed grows from being the smallest of its kind 
to being the largest of garden herbs, so is Baptism a small thing 
but mighty in power. Eventually the seed of grace should develop 
and expand itself into all the life and interests of the little Christian. 
But fathers and mothers must watch over this growth as stewards 
of a little garden in God’s immense city. Because just as the rose 
that is grafted on to the wild rose-bush, returns to its wild and 
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primitive state unless it is well cared for, so it is with the child 
in whose soul Baptism has grafted the new and more beautiful 
life of grace. All children receive the same intensity of grace @ 
Baptism—since they are all baptized not by any personal faith or 
desire, as in the case of converts, but through the one faith and 
desire of our Holy Mother the Church—still one cannot help 
observing the difference in their way of manifesting the grace of 
God within. How frightening is the warning of Our Lord! ‘““Who- 
ever occasions the ruin of one of these little ones . . . . it were better 
for him if a great millstone were hung about his neck, and he were 
thrown into the sea” (Mk. g: 42). And negligence is the most 
frequent occasion of ruin. 

It is good for us all to think over the moral conclusions St. Paul 
draws from the doctrine of Baptism. Parents will find it helpful in 
training their children, particularly their adolescent children. 

“If then you have risen with the Christ, seek what is above 

where the Christ is... . Set your mind on the things whicl¢ ) 
are above, not on the things which are upon the earth. For 

you have died. and your life is hidden with the Christ in 

GodPciae ; 

Kill, therefore, what is earthly in your members—fornication, 

imputity, passion... . because of these practices comes the 

wrath of God.... 

Put on, therefore, as chosen ones of God, holy and beloved, 

a heart of compassion, kindliness, humility, mildness, long- 

suffering. ... 

And whatever you do in word or deed, do all in the Name 

of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father throught hs. 
Him:’. (Col.73)). 
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Nails were not enough to hold God Incarnate fastened to 
the Cross, had Love not held Him there. This the soul feels ; 
and therefore it will not joy otherwise than with Christ 
crucified. Only let it conform itself to Christ crucified, and 
clothe itself with His shames and pains, and it has found 
the table of the Spotless Lamb. 

—S1. Catherine of Siena 
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» An Ancient Rite of Baptism 


EpmMonp WALL, O.P. 


TT. AMBROSE was bishop of Milan from 374 A.D. to 397 A.D. 
At that time Milan was one of the most important sees in 
Western Christendom, since it was one of the imperial cities. 
InChurch History St. Ambrose is best known for his stand against 
the Arianism of the imperial court. However, he was not only the 
man of action but also one of the four great doctors of the Western 
Church. Among his many writings two works are of special interest 
to the liturgist—On the Sacraments and On the Mysteries—for 
they are one of the main sources on the primitive rites of the 
Church. They treat of one sacrament in particular, that of baptism, 
Bso that they are the chief source for the subject of this article. All 
the quotations used are taken from them. 

Catechumens in the Church of Milan of the fourth century 
were divided into two classes; the ‘hearers’, and the ‘competent’ 
or ‘elect’. Non-Christians were admitted into the first class by the 
simple rite of a signing of the cross on the forehead and the 
administration of salt. They could remain in this stage as long as 
they chose, but if they wished to learn more about Christianity 
they entered the second class, which meant that they gave in their 
names as candidates for baptism, and undertook a serious study of 

_the Creed they wished to embrace. For this purpose a series of 

2 Mectures or homilies were delivered by the bishop during the season 

of Lent, on all days of the week except Saturday and usually at 

the third and ninth hour. The sacrament of Baptism was adminis- 
tered during the Vigil of Easter Sunday. 

Late on Easter Eve the ‘competent’ catechumens who had just 
completed their lenten course of instruction gathered in the 
baptistry of the basilica. The first part of the ceremony was the 
“Ephphatha”’, or opening of the ears. The term “Ephphatha’’ 
and the signification of the ceremony were derived from Mark VII, 
34; that is, the healing by Our Lord of the deaf and dumb man. 
The bishop touched the nostrils of the-candidate (not the mouth 
as did Our Lord in the healing of the deaf and dumb man, since 
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it was not considered seemly to touch the mouth of a woman), so 
that they might be opened to receive the “‘savour of eternal god-. 


liness’’. ‘There is no mention made of the use of saliva or oil as in 


the Roman rite of that period. By the same action the ears were said 
to be opened (Ephphatha) so as to be able to understand the 
questions and answers of the renunciations which followed later 
in the ceremony. 

Then the candidates were anointed with oil on the whole body 
by the attendant priests and deacons or by the deaconesses in the 
case of women. This custom was fashioned on that of the wrestlers 
in the pagan amphitheatres, who so prepared themselves that 
they might the more easily combat their opponents. The aspirant 
for baptism was smeared with oil for another reason, for another 
fight. Wherefore the bishop reminds him: ‘““Thou wast anointed 
as Christ’s athlete, as about to wrestle in the fight of the world’’. 

Prepared now in mind (by the opening of the ears) and in body 


(by the anointing), a twofold denunciation was demanded of the) 


candidate. The bishop asked him: ‘‘Dost thou renounce the devil 
and his works?’’, ‘Dost thou renounce the world and its 
pleasures?”’. To each question the answer given was “‘I renounce’. 
Whereupon the bishop warned him: “Be mindful of thy word and 
never let the contents of thy bond pass from thy memory’’. 
For the Christian, though he seems to be making promises to a 
mere Levite, yet is really making a bond with Christ, to keep faith 
with Him; “thou who owest faith to Christ, keep faith, which is 
more precious than money’’. If a business man does not honour 
a note of hand he must suffer the legal consequences. ‘The Christian 


must be much more careful since he has put on bond his own life. Se 


When the renunciations have been made the font is made 
ready. First an exorcism is made over it, and then follows an 
invocation (by signing the water with the cross) that the presence 
of the Trinity may descend upon the water. St. Ambrose compares 
this descent of the Trinity to the visible coming of the Holy Ghost 
upon the twelve at Pentecost. They were given a visible sign but 
to us is offered ‘the privilege of faith’. In both, however, the same 
Spirit is given. The mode of descent is only different. 

All is now prepared and the moment of baptism has arrived. 
The baptismal font was sunk into the floor and its appearance is 
described as somewhat like a tomb in shape. Its depth was between 
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two'and three feet, and the water used was kept warm by a stove 

genderneath. The candidate had to make three descents into the 
water. It was not necessary that he become totally submerged 
(say, by lying down), but as he stood in the font water was poured 
over the whole body. Before each immersion a question was put 
to him: “Dost thou believe in God the Father?’’, ‘‘Dost thou 
believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and in His Cross?’’, ‘Dost thou 
believe also in the Holy Ghost?” 'To each question the answer 
given was, “I believe’, and an immersion followed each response. 
The signification of these immersions is, as St. Paul teaches, that 
in baptism we are buried with Christ. ‘For when thou dippest 
thou takest on the likeness of death and burial, thou receivest 
the sacrament of that cross, because Christ hung on the cross, 
and his body was pierced with nails’. 

After the final immersion the neophyte was dried with linen 
cloths. He was then brought to the bishop who anointed him on the 
head with chrism. This was to signify that his faculties had been 
enriched with divine grace, since the head is the seat of intelligence, 
and also ‘“‘because the senses of the wise man are in his head, says 
Solomon’. St. Ambrose draws a parallel between this anointing 
of the newly-baptised and that of Aaron in the Old ‘Testament. 
For by baptism we are anointed unto the priestly body of Christ; 
St. Thomas defines the baptismal character as participatio sacer- 
dotii Christ?. The Christian, however, is not only anointed to a 
priesthood, but also to the Kingdom. It is both a priestly and a 
royal anointing; “for we are anointed with spiritual grace unto the 

kingdom of God and the priesthood”, Here St. Ambrose does 

“but echo the words of St. Peter, ‘“You are a chosen people, a royal 
priesthood”. I Peter, I, 9. Christ Our Lord is both Priest and 
King, therefore our priesthood is royal and our power is holy 
since both are received from Christ Himself. 

After the unction on the head there follows the washing of 
feet of the newly baptised. It was begun by the bishop and com- 
pleted by the presbyters. St. Ambrose was aware that it was not 
a custom carried out in Rome, so he endeavours to defend its use 
in Milan, He hints that Rome gave up the practice because of its 
impracticability in the case of great numbers. He might also have 
added that the custom was still prevalent at the time in Africa, 
Gaul and Ireland. The ceremony is symbolic of the washing of the 
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feet of the Apostles after the Last Supper by Our Lord; in Milan 
John XIII was actually read during the washing. But St. Ambrose, 
assigns to this ceremony not only a symbolical sense, but also a_ 
sacramental efficacy. While all guilt is washed away in baptism, 
he argues, there remains the transmitted tendency to sin, and for 
this there is need of a “reinforcement of sanctification”. St. 
Augustine, on the other hand, (who was baptised by St. Ambrose 
in Milan) noted the danger of attaching an exaggerated value 
to this practice, and therefore saw in it only an example of humility. 
St. Ambrose, however, suggests that its force does not only come 
from John XIII, but also from the fact that the devil ensnared 
Adam by tripping up his feet, “therefore thou washest thy feet” 
giving thee ‘‘a stronger reinforcement’’, so that he may not trip 
thee again. 

The washing of the feet being finished the newly baptised 
were now clothed in white garments, which they continued to 4 
wear until Low Sunday—Dominica in Albis. This was a sign of ©’ 
their new-found innocence; ‘“Thou receivest after this white 
raiment for a sign that thou hast put off the covering of sin, thou 
hast put on the chaste garments of innocents.’ Thus garbed they 
were led to the bishop, who put upon them the ‘spiritual seal’. 
This rite consisted of a signing of the neophytes by the bishop 
(on what part or parts of the body is not stated). For now the Holy 
Spirit has fully descended upon the candidates, infusing upon 
them the sevenfold gifts. ‘“Wherefore recollect that’ thou hast 
received the spiritual seal, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and strength, and preserve what thou hast ue 
received. God the Father hath sealed thee, Christ the Lord hath ~~ 
confirmed thee and hath given the earnest of the Spirit in thy heart, 
as thou hast learned from the apostolic lesson’’.” 

The ceremony of baptism was now completed—another title 
given this seal by St. Ambrose was the ‘completion’. Now begins | 
the procession to the altar. The bishop and clergy go in front, 
followed by the newly baptised with their sponsors carrying 
lighted candles. When they reached the altar the bishop begins the 
Easter Mass. Psalm 23 was sung as an introductory chant since in 
it the Sacrament of the Eucharist is prefigured both by the incident 
of Melchizedech and that of the manna and the water miraculously 
supplied in the desert. At this Mass the new Christians made their 


first Communion, but they did not offer bread and wine at the 


Offertory as did the rest of the faithful. This latter practice was 
“only permitted them on Low Sunday, when they were finally 


admitted to the congregation of the faithful. During Easter week 
special Masses—mussae pro baptisatis—were celebrated for them, 


-distinct from those attended by the general body of the people. 


Before they attended their first Mass they are reminded by 
the bishop of the wonderful mysteries to be laid bare before them; 
“After this what follows? Thou hast come to the altar, whither 
thou hast not come before; thou hast to see the things which thou 
didst not see before, that is, the mystery which thou hast read 
im the: Gospel, 5.” 

During Easter week, beginning on the Tuesday, instruction 
was given on the Eucharist and the Lord’s Prayer. The newly- 
born Christians were taught to drink at the two great founts of 
Christian life—prayer and the sacraments. What better example 


dof prayer could St. Ambrose have given than that taught to the 


Apostles by Our Lord Himself. Every phrase of the Our Father 
was examined and expounded. They had been anointed in a 
kingly manner, therefore they must know what was meant by 
‘thy Kingdom come’. They had also been anointed to a priesthood, 
wherefore they must learn wherein’ lay the power of Christ the 
High Priest. And so they were initiated to the mystery of the 
Eucharist; that Sacrament which is in the centre of the whole 
sacramental system, and which thus, in a very special way, signifies 
the priestly power of Christ. 

Thus ended the Christian rite of initiation in the fourth century 


Shi Church of St. Ambrose. It was a long process, beginning 


on the first day of Lent and finishing on Low Sunday, eight weeks 
in all. The pagan mind was gradually formed on Christian lines. 
The courses of instructions during Lent were based on the lessons 
and gospels taken from the Masses of the holy season. The texts 
chosen are culled from all parts of the holy scriptures—the historical 
poetical and prophetical books of the Old Testament, the Gospels, 
Acts and Epistles of the New. The preacher was afforded a wealth of 
material and a cursory glance through the two works of St. Ambrose 
relied upon in this article show what a varied use he made of them. 
The actual rite of baptism was more elaborate than that carried 
out in the Church to-day. But it must be remembered that most of 
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the fourth century converts were former devotees of pagan cults 
which had the most elaborate processes of initiation. Therefore. 
it was only proper that the Christian neophyte should be baptised” : 
with a show of ceremony fittingly symbolical of the great mysteries 
about to be revealed to him. It is otherwise at the present day, 
when the Church has to contend with a world that is more 
irreligious than the pagan world of the early centuries. There is 
not the same need for such an elaborate display that was necessary 
to impress a mind already saturated with false mystical symbolism. 
Yet we must ever bear in mind that our rite of baptism to-day is 
substantially the same as that of those early times, therefore there 
is much that we can learn of the majesty and dignity of this first 
Sacrament of the Church by studying the ceremonies with which 
such a great bishop as St. Ambrose thought fit to administer it. 


G 
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THE MOTHER 


Erect at the foot of the Cross, the Virgin received, in that 
heart which was opening to the whole world, a spiritual love so 
strong and flaming and tender and universal that it could 
reach out to embrace every single one of those whom her Son 
had given to be her sons to the end of the earth and the 
end of time. Thus the transfixion of Mary’s heart approached 
nearer than any other the transfixion of the Heart of 
Fesus, the sole source of the world’s redemption. 

—Charles Fournet: Our Lady of Sorrows 


The Patronage of St. Joseph* 


Py 
HE primary reason why St. Joseph has been chosen as the 
Patron of the Church, and why the Church in turn hopes 
much from his protection and patronage, is that he was the 

husband of Mary and the father, as it was thought, of Jesus Christ. 
This is the source of all his dignity, sanctity and glory. It is certainly 
true that the dignity of the Mother of God is so great that nothing 
greater could possibly be created. But as Joseph was joined to the 
Blessed Virgin in wedlock, there can be no doubt that he 
approached more nearly than anyone else to the supereminent 
dignity by which the Mother of God so far surpasses all other 
created natures. For marriage is the most intimate union and 
relationship of all, which by its very nature brings about a mutual 
community of goods. Also, in espousing Mary to Joseph, God gave 
pher not only a companion to share her life, a witness to her vir- 
ginity, a guardian of her honour, but also, by virtue of the marriage 
tie itself, someone who shared in her sublime dignity. Similarly, 
the most august dignity distinguishes Joseph from amongst all 
other men; Joseph, whom the divine will appointed to be the 
guardian, and in the eyes of men, the father of the Son of God. In 
consequence, the Word of God was humbly subject to Joseph, 
obeyed him and paid him al] the honour which children owe their 
parents. 

Now the divine household over which Joseph ruled with powers 
like those of a father, contained within itself the beginnings of 
jthe infant Church. As the most Blessed Virgin Mary is the Mother 
of Jesus Christ, so also she is the Mother of all Christians, whom 
she brought forth amidst the Redeemer’s supreme sufferings on 
Mount Calvary; thus too, Jesus is the firstborn among Christians, 
who are his brothers by virtue of the spirit of adoption and by the 
redemption. ‘i 

These are the reasons why the Blessed Patriarch considers. 
the multitude of Christians who make up the Church as being 
most specially confided to his care, for being the husband of Mary 
and the father of Jesus Christ he has, as it were, paternal authority 
over the immense family of the Church scattered throughout the 
world. | —Pope Leo XIII. 


* This year the Solemnity of St. Joseph falls on 30th April. 
qs 


Death and Life 


Do you not know that all we 

who have been baptized into Christ Jesus 
have been baptized into his death? 
For we were buried with him 

by means of Baptism 

into death, in order that, 

just as Christ has risen from the dead 
through the glory of the Father, 

so we also may walk 

in newness of life. 

For tf we have been united with him 
in the likeness of his death, 

we shall be so 

in the likeness of his resurrection also. 


é} 


For we know that our old self 

has been crucified with him, 

in order that the body of sin may be destroyed, 
that we may no longer be slaves 

to sin: 


for he who is dead 
is acquitted of sin. 
But if we have died with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live 
together with Christ: 
for we know that Christ, Oy, 
having risen from the dead, 
dies now no more, 
death shall no longer 
have dominion over him. 
For the death that he died, 
he died to sin once for all, 
but the life that he hives, 
he lives unto God. 
Thus do you consider yourselves also 
as dead to sin, 
but alive to God in Christ Fesus. 
—St, Paul to the Romans, 6:2-ii. 
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Death and Life 


Y BAPTISM we are buried with Christ, that istosay, we under- 
go something like to his burial. Just as a man who is buried 
is placed beneath the earth, so also is he who is baptized 
immersed in water. Hence we find that in Baptism there is a triple 
immersion, not only as an attestation of our faith in the Blessed 
Trinity, but also in order to represent the three days of Christ’s 
burial. And just as the three days in the tomb make but one burial, 
similarly the three immersions mean but one Baptism. Consequent- 
ly, the Church performs solemn Baptism on Holy Saturday, when 
she commemorates the burial of Christ, and again on the Vigil of 
Pentecost, when she chants the solemn office of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose power the water of Baptism receives its cleansing virtue. 
D Whereas, however, in the corporeal order a person first’ dies, 
and is afterwards buried, in the spiritual order the Baptismal burial 
is the cause of the death of sin, because a sacrament of the New Law 
produces the effect it signifies. Since, therefore, the burial which 
takes place by Baptism signifies death to sin, it causes this death 
in the person who is baptized. That is why St. Paul says that we 
are buried into death. By the very fact of receiving the sign of 
Christ’s burial, we attain to the death of sin. 
But Christ after his death rose again. Therefore, it is only fitting 
- that those who were made like to Christ in his death, by Baptism, 
should also become like to him in his resurrection, by innocence of 
Fis. That is why St. Paul adds: For if we have become united with 
him in the likeness of his death, that is, if we take upon ourselves 
the likeness of his death, in order that we may be incorporated 
into him and as it were, grafted into his very passion, then we shall 
also be in that of His resurrection, that is, we shall be united with 
him in the likeness of his resurrection, by here and now living a 
sinless life, and in the time to come arriving at a glory like to his, 


—St Thomas Aquinas: Commentary on Rom. 6. 
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The Blessing of the Paschal Candle , 


EuGENE O’SuLLIvAN, O.P. 
HE eastTER liturgy,begun as it is on Holy Saturday morning 
with the blessing of the Paschal Candle, contains many 
distinct elements, significant of the steps through which a 
soul passes on its way to God; the instruction for baptism, the 
blessing of the baptismal water and the administration of the 
sacrament, and finally the celebration of the Mass. Yet, as in the 
process of human reasoning all the derived truths are contained 
in the principle from which we start, so in the rite for the blessing 
of the Paschal Candle—the symbol of the Risen Christ—is contained 
all our faith, our hope and our joy, for “if Christ be not risen again, 


y 


your faith is vain, for you are yet in your sins’ (1 Cor. 15:17). ¢) 


The Blessing, which is known as the Praeco Paschale, is truly 
the heralding of Easter, announcing the errand of the advanc- 
ing Lord; and in its structure it is as complex and colourful as 
ever a herald’s coat, a myriad of metaphors thrown out in an 
exuberance of joy. We will examine the prayer in order to discover 
why one figure gives way so speedily to another in the mind of the 
Church, and to show the underlying unity of the whole, that ‘“‘now 
Christ is risen from the dead, the first fruits of them that sleep”’ 
(1 Cor. 15:20). 

It is in Heaven that the great liturgy of the Easter light begins, 
with the invitation to Heaven and earth to rejoice in praise of 
Christ. 

I. Now let the angelic heavenly choirs exult.* 

It is easy to forget that, although the angels did not need redemp- 
tion, they are however part of the same supernatural scheme of 
things as men; they are the ministers of Christ who is our Saviour. 
They inspire us and prepare us for the reception of grace, not 
because of any lack of power in Christ to do this, but because of 
his great dignity. They were at his Birth, his Fasting, his Passion, 
his Resurrection, his Ascension. They led his Vicar from prison 
and brought the Gentiles to the Church of Christ. They were 


* The translation of the Exultet is from the O’Connell-Finberg English Missal 
(B.O.W.) . 
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there serving him at all times, and appeared visibly to men to 
4trengthen their weak minds in understanding what he was doing 
¥ their salvation. Do not think that life was, as it were, carried 
on as usual in heaven while Christ was on earth. It was God 
himself who had come on earth and the court of heaven went 
before him to prepare for him, “‘to make straight the paths of the 
Lord”. They had an intimate part to play in the Incarnation and 
Redemption and therefore ‘‘there is joy before the Angels of God 
‘upon one sinner doing penance’. Therefore also they rejoice at 
_ the Resurrection of Christ, “the Lord strong and mighty; the Lord 
mighty in battle” (Ps. 23). 
Il. And let joy pervade the unknown beings who surround God’s 
throne, 
as on the night of the Nativity when they sang ‘“‘This day is born 
to you a Saviour who is Christ theyLord ....and suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly army, praising 
Mod and saying: Glory to God in the highest: and on earth peace 
to men of good will”. 

St. Matthew gives us Our Lord’s description of his second 
coming to be announced by the trumpet of the Angel of the 
Judgment. Now, that fearful tone of judgment is softened and 
Christ’s first appearance as Victor is told us by a trumpet of 
salvation. 

Ill. And let the trumpet of salvation sound the triumph of this 

mighty King. 

The earthly liturgy is from the outset united to that of heaven 
s.is said in the common Preface ‘““Through Christ the angels 

“adore thee . . . and together with them we beseech thee that we 
may be admitted to join our humble voices”. Men must wait 
until an angel rolls back the stone, that the Risen Christ may enter 
the world; as the sun coming up in the morning so he is the light 

of the world, making those, who for so long travelled in darkness, 
realize that there was something which all along they had lacked. 

IV. Let the earth, too, be joyful, in the radiance of this great 

splendour. Enlightened by the glory of her eternal King let her 
feel that from the whole round world the darkness has been lifted. 
Then the Church, whom Christ loves so much as His Bride, is 
called on to forget the sorrows of the foregoing week, for now 
she is tobe flooded with the glory of her Risen Lord, with the 
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light of his truth and the glow of his charity. 
V. Let mother Church likewise rejoice, wearing the padiance. 
of this great light ; 
We, the children of the Church are united to the choirs of heaven 
and so our acclamations will be “as the voice of many waters and 
as the voice of thunder saying: Alleluia: for the Lord our God the 
Almighty hath reigned’’. (Apoc. 19:6) 
VI. And let this temple echo with the multitude’s full-throated 
song .... who are present at their wondrous lighting of the holy 
ne 
Pregnant with joy for Christ’s victory, the prayer of thanksgiving 
proper begins, a prayer that flashes backwards and forwards from 
the symbol to the reality and gratefully contemplates all that God 
‘has done for us. 
I. Right indeed 1t is and just, with all the ardour of our heart and 


mind and with the service of our voice, to hymn God, the invisible . 
almighty Father, and his only-begotten Son, our Lord Jesus 


Christ. 

One theme is repeated over and over again during this prayer 
and from it our thoughts will shoot outwards continually—Christ 
has redeemed us, Christ 

2... ‘Who pened Adam’s debt for us to his eternal Father, and 

with his dear blood wiped out the penalty of that ancient sin. 
With the mention of the Precious Blood by which we were saved, 
the Paschal lamb, slain at the first Passover, is brought to mind. 
In each detail of the description of that night, the hymn now finds 
an image of Christ and of his Church which jis being led from sin 
to Grace, signed with the Blood of Christ as the doors of the 
exiles in Egypt were smeared with the blood of the lamb. 

3. This is the Paschal feast wherein is slain the true Lamb whose 

blood hallows the doorposts of the faithful. 

We are those of whom the angel says in the Apocalypse ch.7. 
“Hurt not the earth, nor the sea, nor the trees, till we sign the 
servants of our God in their foreheads’. 

The thought of the delivery from Egypt runs as an under- 
current and reveals itself now and then in a somewhat confusing 
manner. It is a figure of our Baptism as St. Paul suggests in I Cor. 
10 ‘Our Fathers were all under the cloud and all passed through 
the sea and all in Moses were baptized in the cloud and in the sea’. 
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4. This is the night on which thou didst first cause our forefathers, 
= the sons of Israel, in their passage out of Egypt, to pass dry-shod 
over the Red Sea. : 
We hardly notice that the word ‘night’, here introduced quite 
incidentally as it happens to be the anniversary of the Jewish 
Passover, will be the source of that great eulogy of the Easter 
night for which the Exsultet is famed. Yet it would be a great 
mistake, if, on the other hand, we were to separate it in any way 
_ from the rest of the prayer. It begins in an unnoticed word and it 
is wonderful to watch it growing into asign of everything Christian. 
We begin to forget the delivery from Egypt and think more of 
its symbolism—our delivery from sin. We are standing around the 
white waxen column, under its shadow,as the Israelites were under 
the cloud. Ex. 13:21 ““And the Lord went before them in a pillar 
of cloud”. It was the sign of God!s presence and it is beautifully 
called ‘the Glory of the Lord’, which purifies all over whom it 
asses, for ‘thy eyes are too pure to look on evil’ (Hab. 1:13). 
This candle will represent the Risen Christ among us until his 
Ascension, for He in like manner is called “he Glory of the 
Eternal Father’. 
5. This is the night which purged away the blackness of sin by the 
light of the fiery pillar. . 
It is now that the prayer becomes increasingly joyful as the Church 
turns to the faithful and it is realized more and more fully that it is 
we who have been redeemed by the victory of Christ, redeemed 
. by this night for it is Easter night itself that is said to save us. 
-When the word ‘night’ was first used it was a mere occasion on 
hich grace was given. ‘Then it became an instrument of salvation. 
Now it has the power of itself to save us, for this, as will be hinted 
later (verse 14), is no real night, it is the shadow cast by Christ as 
He passes from the tomb, more powerful even than the shadow 
of St. Peter on his way to the Temple, which healed the sick on 
whom it fell. (Acts 5:15.). It is like the cloud in the desert which 
separated the Hebrews from Phaoraoh in order to protect them. 
It separates those who believe in Christ from vice and the ignorance 
that came with sin. It gives grace and holiness. 
6. This is the night which at this hour throughout the world 
restores to grace and yokes to holiness those who believe in Christ, 
detaching them from worldly vice and all the darkness of sin. 
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From our childhood we link darkness with dungeons and even 
death, and now the ‘darkness of sin’ seems to have brought thigy 
image to mind, With it is given the solution of all our metaphors - 
and problems. 

7. On this night Christ burst the bonds of death and rose victorious 

from the grave. 

Because of this we have looked defiantly on sin and death and 
armies of the kings of earth. Because it was on this night that he 
rose, this night is looked upon as a sacrament conferring grace, 
for it contains the source of grace. 

Here there is an ‘aside’ consisting of verses 8-12, a soliloquy in 
which ‘we’, who are so named for the first time, consider what 
might have been. Christ’s victory over death leads us to think of 
‘our fate if he had not come—‘it were better for that man if he had 
not been born’ (Mt. 14:21.) : 

8. Without redemption, life itself had been no boon. 

But we have been redeemed, by the loving kindness of God. 
9g. How wonderful the condescension of thy mercy towards us. 
What love, that could bend to set slaves free at such a price. 
10. How far beyond all reckoning thy love! To ransom thy slave, 
thou gavest up thy Son! 
That price—the Passion and Death of Christ. Yet this seems a far 
greater good than if Adam had never sinned and men had not 
needed a Redeemer. It is a greater good and what causes goodness 
must be good. ‘Therefore daringly we cry. 
11. O truly necessary sin of Adam that Christ's death blotted out. 
More daringly still, Adam’s sin is seen as it were meriting the 
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Redeemer. ‘Throughout this .section we can view the growth in © 


the confidence of Christians in the Mercy of God, until at last we 
feel that God, who alone could act thus kindly, could not have 
acted less kindly. Christ is more than the minimum necessary that 
the debt of sin should be paid. We have for long enough 
looked on Christ as though he were like a plumber who fixed a 
broken water main a long time ago, of which we still experience 
the benefits, and so to whom our thanks are due. Rather it is that 
God Himself entered into the bargain that ended in our deliverance, 
he didn’t merely send an alms by a messenger. He came himself as 
it were in the manner in which our reigning Pope went to help the 
Roman families who were injured and sorrowed by the bombing 
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of Rome. His presence was not necessary, yet it was of incomparably 


ger value than what was merely necessary. God could have 


decreed that man’s sin should not be counted against him; but 
in that way we could never say as now we can venture to say: I and 
all men owe God nothing for our sins; we have paid it all, for One 
of us has paid all. 

Then also Christ is not our Saviour in the single act of his death 
alone. That vindicated God’s justice and men again through it 
recognized God as the Creator, directing their lives to Him, Sin 
had caused tumult even within man’s nature so that our bodies 
and all they stand for rebelled against the control of reason. But 
Christ comes to help us and to put it very humanly, he gives us 
supernatural prestige, confidence that we can conquer. It is he 
who in fact does the conquering. His actions are truly the cause of 
our achieving similar good. Holiness is a mind that looks to God, 
but no mind can do that if it is being drawn away continually by 


emotion and imagination. If we fix our gaze on Christ, he will be 


formed in us, not only in our inner souls, but even in those powers 
which though less properly spiritual, are not less properly human. 
It is for Christ under this aspect that we need to be most thankful. 
Other means would have been sufficient for the remission of 
original sin. Christ, the God-Man, alone could counteract directly 
the effects of it in us. We need Him ever strengthening us; and 
that is why St. Paul says that ‘He is able also to save for ever them 
that come to God by Him: always living to make intercession for 
us’’ (Heb. 7:25). How great is the Saviour given to us? 
12. Happy fault that merited such a Redeemer. 


“Pin unknown to us the hymn has risen to its shimmering 


a 


climax and now it cascades into a new praise of this holy night, 
taking up again the second half of verse 7—the resurrection of 
Christ—after having spent the five intermediary verses thinking 
on the vincula mortis—the chains of death. 

13. Blessed indeed is this, the sole night counted worthy to know 

the reason and the hour in which Christ rose again from the grave. 
The Psalmist too sings of this night (Ps. 138) as St. John sang of it 
in Apoc. 21. “The city hath no need of the sun nor of the moon 
to shine in it. For the glory of God hath enlightened it and the 
Lamb is the lamp thereof”’. 

14. Itds this night of which the scripture says: And the night shall 
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be bright as day. And the night shall light up my Joy. 

The effects of the Resurrection are enumerated in a general. ) 

summing up, and we cannot but think that the effects of the 

two sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, soon to be adminis- 

tered to those present, are the source of the choice. 

15. By this night’s holiness crime 1s banished and sin washed away; 
innocence 1s restored to the fallen and gladness to the sorrowful. 
It drives forth hate, brings peace and humbles tyranny. 

And so we pass to the praise of the candle. We must however 
recognize that it has been the source of our inspiration from the 
beginning, as the symbol of Christ, the Light of the World. The 
candle is consecrated simply by being offered to God, by being 
lighted and so consumed, as we are concerted by offering our | 
lives to God. | 

16. In thanksgiving for this night, then, vols Father, receive the 
evening sacrifice of this incense, which Holy Church, by the hands 
of her ministers, renders to thee in the solemn offering of this wax € 
candle wrought by bees. For now we see the.splendour of this column, 
kindled to the glory of God from shining flame. 

Formerly the division of the flame took place here and the deacon 
now sings the first sentence of that rite so we are led to the praise 
of the bee. 

17. A flame which though it be divided into parts yet suffers no loss 
of light, being fed from the ever-melting wax that the mother-bee . 
brought forth to form the substance of this precious candle. 

Yet again the night is hailed as blessed. By now we can appreciate 
what was implied in verses 3 and 4—the greatness of our liberation, 
who are the true Israelites according to the faith of Abraham. , 

18. Blessed indeed is the night which despoiled the Egyptians and 
enriched the Hebrews. 

The hymn is drawing to its close and the imagery fades; there is 
just a simple summing-up of all that is implied by the Incarnation. 

19. The night on which heaven is wedded to earth, the things of 
God to those of man. 

To the finite the infinite is added and notice that not even for the 
sake of gripping our attention, does the Church allow us to think 
that created things were added to God. A prayer that God will 
guard this holy light till morning, to burn before him continuously 
as the stars of heaven 


20. We, therefore, pray thee, Lord, that this candle, hallowed in” 
thy name, may continue unfailingly to scatter the darkness 
of this night. May it be received as a sweet fragrance and mingle 
with the lights of heaven. May the morning star find its flame alight. 

Christ Risen is the Morning Star—a new Sun—the night is ended. 
So the hymn ends with the serenity born of a loving confidence in 
our Saviour, who will not hold it against us if our praise has 
not been as perfect as we pray it will become, through the graces. 
of these Paschal times. 

21. —that Morning-Star which knows no setting, which came back 
from Limbo and shed its clear light upon mankind. 

Looking back on the whole prayer, we can see in it something 
typical of all the Christian liturgy, beginning in the excitement 
of a ‘Venite’, and ending in a quiet but glorious vision of Faith. 
We feel something of what the éarly Christians felt when they 

saluted each other with “The Lord is nigh’. With that, minds 

Mecome full of Christ and He is seen in all things transforming all, 
and as all things were created through Christ in the beginning, 
all things are re-created through Christ, being placed again in 
their glorious dignity of creatures of God. 


THE JOY OF CHRIST 


The contemplation of Christ as the man of sorrow, if it were 
= too exclusive, would become a positive heresy, as such ex- 
Ni clusiveness would mean that Christ was the great sufferer 
by a kind of wild fatality, that He was the personification 
of the Weltschmerz, of the world’s unspoken agony. 
With all our faith in Christ's vicarious atonements, with all 
the literalness of inspired language, such as St. Paul’s ex- 
pression, ‘Him that knew no sin, for us he hath made sin,’ 
with all the bitterness of Christ's death,—the theological 
fact remains, that the element of joy in Christ’s human life 
was immensely preponderant. 
—Vonier: The Personality of Christ. 


The Spirit of Reverence 


Henry’ Peel,,O.P. 


VEN THE most casual observer cannot fail to be struck by the 

decline in ordinary human courtesy in present-day social life. 

A coarseness has crept into our speech and a lack of respect 
becomes increasingly evident in our manners. A moment’s reflection 
will bring this fact home to us. Reverence or respect for our fellow- 
men and for the finer things of life is becoming a rarity. 

One of the reasons for this as far as human relations are concerned 
is the fact that we are living in an age of collectivism, of great 
crowded factories and teeming cities. This inclines us to regard the 
individual as a negligible unit in a vast assembly. In a purely 
materialistic society the individual who fails to contribute his share 
to the material welfare of the community is regarded as a parasite.) 
We are not materialists but the atmosphere in which we live is 
pervaded by this materialistic point of view and we are in danger of 
having our ideas befuddled and our instincts blunted by the all 
prevailing outlook. 

Our age too is a democratic age and it is necessary in order to get 
on in life to push ourselves forward. Self advertisement with conseq- 
uent depreciation of others seems to be almost inevitable. Democracy 
has its advantages. It gives opportunities to all. But it tends to 
obscure the fact that there is such a thing as God-given authority, 
or rather that all authority is God-given. It also tends to obscurethe _ 
dignity of the human person. We all share in the same human 
nature and in that sense we are all equal, but that should not blind 
us to the fact that there is a unique reflection of God in each human 
being, a reflection which must be reverenced and respected. 

Our appreciation and reverence for the things of nature is also 
in danger at the present day. Increasing knowledge and exploitation 
of natural resources has led us to the stage when we evaluate 
things by their usefulness and not by the degree in which they 
manifest the glory of their Creator. Our sense of wonder grows 
dim when our minds are content to view things from a limited point 
of view. We only wonder at things which are in some way in- 
comprehensible and if we rest content with a limited or partial 
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explanation of things we cease to wonder at them. This is a very 
jer! danger in our scientific age. We become preoccupied with a 
particular aspect of things and consequently we become narrow- 
minded. Thus is born the horribly arrogant attitude of the know-all 
who because he understands all about a thing from one point of 
view thinks there is nothing left to wonder at. For him there is 
nothing to wonder at because he has closed his mind to the mystery 
of being, to the fact that all reality is a participation of the Supreme 
Reality which is God. We must be on our guard against this 
complacent attitude and stir up in ourselves the realisation that 
everything in the world is a manifestation of the infinite power of 
God, who has brought things out of nothingness and on whom even 
the tiniest grain of sand depends for its very existence. 

A spirit of reverence is of fundamental importance in any sort of 
moral, not to mention Christian life. So far I have said nothing 

apt reverence for Almighty God but the lack of it is too painfully’ 
obvious to need much elaboration. God is simply ignored by many 
as of no great importance in the practical business of life. Some even 
set out to examine the question of His existence as if it were a 
problem in mathematics or a speculative point of philosophy. 
God will not be found by those who, do not approach Him with 
awe and reverence. This holds even for those who have been lifted 
up to the sublime intimacy of friendship with God. There can be no 
approaching God if we forget that we are creatures approaching 
Our Creator. Nothing which God has done or can do for us 
_. destroys the fundamental fact of our absolute and total dependence 
- for all that we are and for all that we do on the power of God. 
“*The only true attitude of the creature before its Creator is on its 
knees. 

This is a point which needs stressing, judging by the casual 
attitude of some in the presence of their God. A half-hearted 
attempt at a genuflection is no proper expression of the reverence 
due to the Infinite Majesty of God. Nor is the anything but respect- 
ful posture taken up by some at prayer. Because God is so infinitely 

- good to us is no reason for forgetting who God is and what we are. 
Reverence must pervade our whole being when we approach God, 
otherwise we place ourselves in a false position. 

It might be well now to examine what exactly we mean by 
reverence. The act of revering someone implies the recognition of 
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some superior quality in that person. There is something worth- 


while about him, something to be looked up to and respected, 


In country places a priest is usually referred to as ‘‘His Reverence’ 
implying that a priest by reason of the sublime dignity of his 
priesthood is to be honoured and respected. Reverence is some- 
thing which is due to those who excel in some way, whether by 
personal worth or by reason of their state. More precisely it is 
the willing recognition of that excellence and it implies the 
spontaneous desire to subordinate ourselves. Willing recognition 
of another’s good qualities is a submission of oneself. The 
spontaneity or willingness of our recognition distinguishes reverence 
from mere acknowledgement of a fact. We may be forced to admit 
another’s superiority but this acknowledgement implies no moral 
character whatsoever. On the contrary when the acknowledgement 
is spontaneous or freely given, when it is the ungrudging recognition 
of the superiority of another reverence is begotten in the soul. 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to distinguish the 
various kinds of reverence. It is clear that reverence for Almighty 
God is a specifically distinct thing from reverence for a learned 
philosopher or a great statesman. For the present however, we can 
take reverence in the generic sense of that interior disposition of 
soul which is expressed in the honour which we pay to 
excellence of any kind. It should be clear from this why 
reverence must pervade our whole life. Its importance in our 
relations with Almighty God springs from the fact that our approach 
to God must be that of creature to Creator. The fact that 
He is a loving Creator must not obscure the fact that 
He is That Which is and we are that which is not. He is all, we are 
nothing. God is such a Tremendous Reality that the only possible 
attitude for a creature to take up before Him is one of complete and 
absolute subjection. We approach Him with love in our hearts but 
those same hearts must tremble at the thought that even our love 
is His gift to us. How then can we who know all this by our faith 
approach God casually, almost as if He were an Equal. 

Our reverence must extend to all things in which the majesty 
of God is mirrored, that is to all creation. In a far higher way 
the human person, both our own person and the person of our 
neighbour, should be an object of reverence. The destiny 
of every human being is to be assimilated to God on a far higher 
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plane than that of natural creation. By grace we are lifted up to the 
-yntimacy of the very life of God. The beggar who lives in filth and 
squalor may be the temple of the Holy Ghost. He is one of those 
for whom Christ has shed His Precious Blood on Calvary. How can 
we who are Christians fail to reverence this friend of Our Divine 
Redeemer? 

Reverence is at the very root of all Christian morality. It is 
linked ‘to the virtue of religion which inclines us to express our 
reverence for God, and through humility to all the moral virtues. 
The way to acquire reverence is to meditate on the Tremendous 
Majesty of God both in Himself and in His creatures. Taking care 
to perform correctly our external expressions of reverence, our 
inclinations and genuflections and even the ordinary courtesies of 
social intercourse will develop within our souls this precious 
spirit of reverence. It is reverence which makes us like little childr<n, 

_wfilled with wonder at the mystery of God and the marvels of His 
Creation, and unless we be as little children we shall not enter into 
the kingdom of God. 


THE LAW OF HAPPINESS 


The greatest of (our Lord’s) merely human joys was, no 
> doubt, his own immaculate Mother, in whose company almost 
the whole of his mortal life was spent. It is certainly a great 
light in itself, in matters of Christ's Personality, to reflect 
_that He who came to save sinners spent His life, a few years 
excepted, with one who was pre-eminently not a sinner. It all 
points to the great theological fact, that with Christ the law 
of happiness is the dominant, the prevailing law, the law that 
is followed up as far as possible. The law of suffering 1s 
submitted to as an exception, and with a wise adaptation of 
means to an end, whilst the law of happiness is applied 

with divine generosity. 
| —Vomnter: The Personality of Christ. 


The Vows of Religion in their o 
Social Function | 
(Concluded). 


Patrick M. Farrell, O.P. 

Chastity 

There is question here, not so much of continence, which does 
not admit of degrees, of more or less, and to which the term is 
most strictly applied—but of that field of activity which is positively 
influenced by the transference of love; of that whole range of energy 
to which the term “‘pure”’ is commonly related; “purity of intention”’ 
for instance, and especially in human relationships. It is concerned 
' with mutual affection, regard, and courtesy with those qualities of 
behaviour which impressed classical paganism, that these Christians 
were continent men who loved one another. For all his profession of q) 
materialism and rationalism, the modern pagan is still deeply 
maved by love and affection where he encounters it—and very 
much inclined to miss it if it is not found in quarters from which 
he expects it. This mutual, sincere and intelligent affection which is 
prepared to go happily to great lengths of personal inconvenience 
has an immeasurable impact on those who come under its influence. 
So much so that official Communism has encouraged its practice 
among its own adherents—and Christians must now. beware lest 
this most sacred distinction of theirs is not taken from them and 
used in its accidental aspects to draw men along ways that are the 
antithesis of Love. For who captures his affections has largely 
captured the man. There is no reason to suppose that natural love — 
and fellowship, the sense of human solidarity, if it be consciously 
and artificially stimulated will not make a more powerful i impression 
on men than’Christian love which is allowed to remain without much 
external manifestation. It is one thing to pray for a man and to 
contribute to charitable institutions for his well-being—it is another 
to be courteous to him personally, to be interested in him personally, 
and to show him that one has a personal affection for him. Men are 
moved by what they see, rather than by what they can reason to, 
or can find underlying. 

Between Sydney and Marseilles, the writer had opportunity to 
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observe closely the behaviour of a group of young Communist 
4Afealists travelling to the Communist inspired Peace Conference 
in late 1950. It was impossible to ignore their affection for one 
another, their attention to the needs of one of their party who found 
even a placid sea disturbing—on a voyage that was not always placid. 
In conversation these men were at pains to point out that they were 
following a deliberate and fully conscious policy of sincere mutual 
friendship, that they were following a common ideal and engaged 
in a common struggle, so that it was expected of them. One need not 
look beyond reports of last year’s Youth Rally in East Berlin to 
see the extraordinary emphasis placed on the notions of ‘‘amity”’ 
and “‘friendship”—to see the detailed and highly organised 
practice of these powerful motive ideas—and to see the intense 
enthusiasm they generated. 

Nor may the introduction of “fellow travellers’? into modern 
Communist terminology be entirely without significance. It is 
thteresting to recall the derivation of a term which expresses a basic 
idea in the whole communal structure of Christendom—of the 
term “Parish.” Its source is “‘Paroecia’’— a community of pilgrims, 
of those making a journey through a strange land which is not their 
“own, the society of those who in modern terms are quite simply 

“fellow travellers.” When early Christians used the image of ‘‘fellow 
travellers”? they had in mind a very special set of circumstances. 
The force of the image is largely lost on a generation of continent 
hoppers, be-cerealed, be-hostessed, and generally fawned upon 
through a series of hazards that are almost exclusively artificial 
_.gnd bureaucratic. But reflections of the original idea are still to be 
x among men making difficult mountain crossings, either for 
sport or from necessity. At the beginning of the expedition there is 
a breakdown and abandonment of many barriers, social, economic, 
psychological; there is an arduous struggle ahead and the sense of 
common difficulty generates an extraordinary mutual generosity; 
material is evenly distributed, burdens are shared, there is a 
jovial word for one whose boots are not yet properly broken in. 
The needs of other parties met on the way are cheerfully met 
without too much thought about the return of equipment loaned. 
What one party has learned about conditions en route is readily 
communicated to others, The endeavour and its arduousness and 
the sense,,of group solidarity in struggle have transcended petty 
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jealousy, differences and ambitions. It has called to the noble — 
in men—and has evoked a response. The comparative stranger ic) 
his difficulty has a claim on all—and his claim is recognised. | 
Membership in such company is an exhilarating experience and 
when the spirit is first encountered it leaves no small impression. 
Among Christians, and a fortiori, among religious there was and 
is this similar spirit of mutual assistance which is-not calculating; 
of encouragement which does not “condescend”’; of an entering 
in which is not an intrusion. It has understood why St. John loved 
the term “‘filioli’’—the affectionate diminutive, and has its doctrinal 
sources in the Fourth Gospel and its perfect exemplification in 
the life of Christ. Where this Charity informs and wholly penetrates 
a virginal life, chastity becomes luminous, captivating response 
and disarming of all but the most determined bad will. The social 
‘impact of a community of such men must necessarily be trans- 
forming. Far from estranging those who encounter it. and to 
whom the experience is novel, it invites their contemplation, gives 
them a source of new hope of escape from the despair of sensuality 
and a desire for solidarity in the happiness so obviously generated. 
Where the notion is vividly seen and has stimulated to action, 
it will be again in the field of the “legitimate” that effects will first 
occur. And the means will suggest themselves. It may be re- 
consideration of conversation from a new standpoint, a more even 
and impartial distribution of visits where these are permitted or 
are part of one’s work outside the monastery. But the impact of 
chastity is the impact of Love—and while natural affection avoids 
and grows around repugnances, Christian love grows through them 
and derives part of its vitality from them. The autobiography oe 
Saint Theresa of Lisieux gives detailed and dramatic account of 
the lengths to which Charity and a powerful sense of missionary 
and apostolic vocation can carry these aspects of chastity. 


Obedience 

St. Jane de Chantal in one of her conferences remarks that 
“obedience is the bond and perfection of religion; take it away and 
the monastery becomes at once like a secular house. Nothing is 
truer than that fidelity to little things ensures the bestowal of great 
gifts...’ The import of obedience is well known but the comparison 
of its diminished state to a secular house, and the reference to 
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detail is especially interesting when considering the apostolic 
egcial function of the vow. It would seem that obedience is most 
truly itself only when it is full and perfect—and extends to detail. 
When the vow is seen as a means of capturing and holding the 
attention of pagan society, it must obviously appear in its full 
vigour, practised generously and as a source of joy in those who 
profess it. 

Historically, obedience, deference to law, has a tendency to 
assert itself strongly—and the most violent reactions from its 
restraint have a disconcerting way of recoiling to the discomfiture 
of these who sought to “‘emancipate” themselves. It is interesting to 
trace the course of Marxian advice to “‘throw off the chains’’ into 
the modern Russian police state—to see the realisation of nineteenth 
century “laissez faire’ in the detailed restrictions and controls of 
our own societies. t 
~ Obedience will be exacted, either from without as bondage, or 

rom within as the responsible choice of free men. Would it be 
extravagant to suggest that responsible leaders of modern states 
might look for and find food for thought in the contemplation of 
living religious obedience? Monasteries and their ways may be 
publicly ignored and openly scorned—but they are none the less 
observed. ‘The Constitution of one great religious Order was not 
without its influence on the formation of the written Constitution of 
a powerful modern state. Certain aspects of the life of another 
great contemplative Order were the subject of Government enquiry 
‘m England during the last war—of respectful enquiry, that that 


s overnment might learn. 
"” Again it should be reasserted that the religious life is led for 


the love and glory of God and for the salvation of souls and all 
incentives towards perfection of that state must have their sources 
there. The religious does not live primarily to show civil govern- 
ments and society the best ways of governing or of ordering their 
relationships, But in joining a religious Order and in professing 
the vows of perfection a man does not lose or abandon his definition. 
He remains a “social animal.” While he may not, and should not, 
live wholly for the good he may exercise on society—he must 
remember that his life must necessarily produce this effect. ‘This is 
especially true of the apostolic Orders which are very definitely 
concerned with the souls of men and therefore with the spiritual 
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condition of the societies which they comprise. The more intense — 
the living of these vows from their essential motives, the mo 
powerful they are in their accidental effects. And where it is seen 
and understood that these secondary effects are yearned for by — 
society, then there is great incentive to sharpen them, to perfect — 
them by intense concentration on their primary sources. 

While chastity is perhaps ordinarily the most arresting of the 
vows, it is obedience which claims the attention of more reflective 
minds—for these more quickly grasp the quality of the good 
surrendered. But here again it is question of the relation of response 
to stimulus. The reaction of an observer is determined not only by 
the fact and detail of obedience, but also by the effects it has 
produced in those who practise it. If these show evidence that it is a 
weight to bear, of a tendency to be painstakingly “legal” in its 
interpretation and to avoid it in detail, the impression is created 
that it is at least something of a yoke. If however, those who, 
profess it show a manifest joy in its detailed observance, an und) 
feigned happiness in belonging to communities where obedience 
is detailed and exacting, the reaction is quite different. Spiritual 
writers stress that happiness is found only in the detailed and perfect 
observance of obedience. 

Where the special importance of this vow is realised, it will 
be useful to consider whether or not there is a tendency to restrict 
the fields of its application—whether there is a tendency to widen 
the area in which detailed and direct obedience does not enter— 
and which is consequently in danger of becoming an area of natural 
activity. Granted that the unrevoked original vow still operates in. 
all action which was originally subjected to it, it will be useful to =~ 
examine just how far its influence in actions is actual, and how far 
virtual—and perhaps, how far habitual. And is it not true that 
virtual, compared with actual influence, is the influx of a 
diminished force? The wider the field of virtual, as distinct from 
actual obedience, the closer the approximation to a secular house 
with the’ corresponding diminution of apostolic impact on the 
community—but with this difference, that the secular house had 
no other destiny. 


(The Editor regrets that through a disarrangement of proofs two paragraphs from this 
instalment were inserted out of their context in the last. He offers his apologies to 
the author and ito the readers of Doctrine and Life). 


fs The Message of Hugh Dormer 


ALBERT O’BEIRNE, O.P. 


OWARDS sunset on the evening of April 18th, 1943, six 

young men shrouded in parachute equipment, climbed up 

into the fuselage of a Halifax bomber which was warming up 
on the tarmac runway of an airfield “somewhere in England”. 
Immediately the plane taxied up into the wind, took off and headed 
due south to the coast of France. This was no mere routine bomb- 
ing mission. The men in the Halifax had been specially picked to 
undertake a task fraught with much difficulty and hazard. Their 
objective was a shale oil mine and distillery plant near Le Creusot. 
Their method of attack was to proceed to the target on foot after 
ee been dropped by parachute, and, making their way into 
the plant, blow it up from within. 

The bomber droned on and on, deep into the heart of occupied 
France. Villages and roads gleamed white and spectre-like in the 
bright light of the moon. It was difficult to believe at that moment 
that most of Europe was in process.of shattering devastation. 

* Shortly after midnight the plane approached the target area. 
In a matter of minutes the parachute harness was hooked on, 
there was a hurried handshake all round, and the operation had 
really commenced. Two of the party were injured in the drop, 
had to'be cared for, and then were sent on together on foot in the 

_ssneral direction of Paris. The remaining four spent the following 

ay and night inching their way towards the objective; taking due 
note all the time of the terrain and of possible escape routes. On 
the second night after their arrival preparations for the attack 
had been completed and the signal was about to be given when 
military patrols appeared on the scene as if by magic. The barking 
of dogs and_a general air of movement about the surrounding 
countryside confirmed the suspicions of the party that the alarm 
had been given. There was nothing left but to call off the operation; 
there was no chance of success and to go ahead would have been 
sheer suicide. Very reluctantly the four made their tortuous way 
to Paris, helped en route by members of the French Maquis, 
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They rested in the homes of friends before facing the hazards of a 
journey across the Pyrenees to Spain, thence to Lisbon and hom: 
At this stage it is well to introduce the leader of the little party. 
He was Hugh Everard Dormer, a young officer inthe Irish Guards. 
He had left the routine of the barrack in order to volunteer for 
this highly specialised work, partly because he was boy enough 
to feel the joy of dedicated adventure, chiefly because he had a 
lofty sense of duty. For Dormer was no ordinary soldier. A colleague 
said of him that “for a junior officer he held a unique position in 
his regiment”. This unique position stemmed from his intense 
interior life as a Catholic. A chaplain described him as “‘the most 
spiritual minded of all the young men I have met in the army”. 
During his school days with the Benedictines at Ampleforth his . 
religion was deep but unobtrusive, not expressed in externals, but 
utterly and obviously the inspiration of his whole life. As a soldier 
he set himself to master the technique of his profession and no 
less to study the interests and welfare of the men committe 
to him, for he was completely unselfish. All during the storm and 
stress of the war years he wore his religion as naturally and as 
proudly as he wore the uniform of the Guards, so that his priest- 
confidant, Fr. Julian Stonor, O.S.B. could pay this tribute to him 
in a letter to the writer: “His was a most unobtrusive form of 
religion hidden under a most disarming sense of humour and 
enjoyment of life. I am sure that only those who were there them- 
selves ever guessed that he was a daily communicant, however 


difficult the circumstances, and since he had reduced his own needs , 
ue 


to a really Franciscan simplicity, he gave me all his pay to be passed /f 
on, in absolute secrecy as to the source, to families who had los¥/ 
everything in the air raids. His attitude to the war was the simple 
one that it afforded us a wonderful opportunity of succouring a 
neighbour who had fallen among thieves, and possibly of ful- 
filling the even more glorious vocation of laying down one’s life 
for one’s friends’. 

A man of this calibre was obviously one to whom the army could 
entrust the carrying out of war duties entailing stupendous risks 
and sacrifices, and as Dormer led his companions to the French 
frontier town of Perpignan near the Mediterranean coast he realised 
that it would need all the help which his religion afforded him to 
bring those men in safety across the Pyrenees. The harrowing 
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experiences of that savage trek were beyond all reason and imagina- 
tign. The mountain terrain itself, the fear of German frontier 
guards, the Spanish customs officials, the inexorable need for 
haste, all combined to push men to the limits of human endurance. 
Dormer has this to say in his diaries: “Everytime we stopped for a 
moment the strain was broken, and the mental tension as of a 
spring slipped, and I was conscious again of my weakness. An 
hour later I had passed beyond that stage, and had ceased any 
longer to draw on my reserve of physical strength, and only 
obeyed the dictates of my will. I no longer felt fatigue because I 
was living on my nerves. As long as the rhythm of my mind 
continued I knew I could endure until I dropped, but I knew that, 
once tension was relaxed, the reaction would be severe. Five 
minutes after entering the consulate in Barcelona three days later, 
at the end of my journey, my voice suddenly went completely 
and I could not utter a single word; my two companions only 
exhausted their bodies, but I had already passed beyond that 
stage after the third hour of the first night’. They were fortunate 
in having for a guide a Spaniard whom they christened ‘‘Pedro’’, 
and who not alone knew every square inch of the mountains but 
provided a sort of unconscious comic relief for the party by his 
habit cf iaunching forth every now and then into streams of the 
most terribis “nvective against their colossal blunderings and 
inexperience. Dormer was the main target for this abuse, but his 
native sense of humour was proof against all emergencies of this 
nature. Barcelona, Madrid, Lisbon and Shannon marked the 
ee stages of their journey back to England. 


* * * 


In August of that same year, 1943, a second attempt was made 
on the shale mine of Le Creusot, and this time it was a success, 
though of the party of six who set out only Hugh Dormer and one 
companion lived to tell the tale. The plant was completely wrecked, 
but it was only by the very rarest combination of courage, good 
fortune and the will to outwit their pursuers that any at all came 
back alive. There was something nightmarish in that remorseless 
pursuit and escape to Paris, as all the countryside had been alerted 
to cut off'their escape, and even bloodhounds were employed in 
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feverish efforts to track them down. Dormer remarks in his diaries _ 
that he managed to come through alive only because the will ‘a 
survive was stronger in his companion than in himself. Paris o 
last, and the luxury of clean sheets and breakfast in bed. “‘Man lives 
on contrast—we had passed through the valley of death, and life 
was now all the more desirable, because we had once despaired of 
it. ... In the evenings I would sit on the sofa and listen, while 
Janine caressed from the piano the melodies of Chopin, and the 
wilder and grander music of Beethoven, and sang charming folk 
songs of Old France. And we talked in between of Anatole France, 
and idealism, and monks, and poverty...... It seemed such a ~ 
fantastic contrast to men who, only a few days before, had been 
fleeing for their lives, and been tracked by bloodhounds through 
the forest.”’ But the formidable Pyrenees still remained, and their 
sufferings on this occasion were again poignant in the extreme. 
However they survived and Dormer’s return to his battalion was 
marked by the announcement from the War Office that he was x) 
be awarded the D.S.O. 

Dormer had now reached the most important crossroad of his 
life. As the feverish build-up in preparation for the Second Front 
was taking place all over England tension of another sort was 
mounting up in Dormer’s mind. To him was assigned the job of 
organising and training the various groups of French Maquis in 
view of the impending invasion. He would play a role somewhat 
like that of Lawrence among the Arabs. “I go north in a few days’ 
time to prepare for the final and most dangerous part of my 
mission. If I die, I die happy serving God’s Will—and if I live, 
perhaps it will be also in some inscrutable fashion according to 
that will. Either way I am at peace and content”’. 

Quite suddenly, and to the amazement of those who knew him, 
he decided to decline this offer of a really extraordinary job, and 
betook himself back to his regiment. The decision was taken after _ 
days of anxious thought and harrowing doubt. Among the con- 
siderations which helped him to adopt this course one predomina- 
ted. ‘I am going back into the Army because that is a far higher 
medium for idealism. Now I will work towards the same end 
through the technique of tanks and the barrack squares rather than 
parachutes and explosives. If I and Julian can bring a spark into 
men’s lives before they die my own life will have been worth while. 


ASAE AVERAGES YR FEMS OPM INYE EIN 


“Cio che Dio vuole io voglio!’”’ (“What God wills, I will:” the 
motto of the Dormer family). There is something more than mere 
seldierly duty expressed in the following: “‘It is a far higher ideal 
to lead an ordinary life in an extraordinary manner, and to serve an 
ideal amid the drab and humdrum surroundings of everyday life 
and to retain that vision of the common man as the shadow of God. 
Pa: While I was deciding which path to follow at this—perhaps 
the most important crossroad of my career—lI passed through the 
dark night of the soul with sleepless nights and terrible uncertainty, 
being pulled both ways at once. I took my problem to Our Lady 
and the Little Flower and asked them to decide.” 


* * * 


As the tempo of the war effort gradually increased and mounted 
towards a climax, Dormer sought solace from the impending 
2orrors in the fresh beauty of late spring and early summer in the 
countryside. ‘““Here in Westmoreland vales, the ~birds sing in 
the hedgerows and all is peace...... Down here (near Brighton) 
it is early summer with the song of birds and green trees and a 
shimmer on the\sea:.-. ... .. Meanwhile all is still here and the 
birds sing in the trees and there are flowers on Our Lady’s altar 
in the church.”” When the storm eventually broke on that fateful 
June 6th the Second Battalion of Guards stood by awaiting the 
command to embark. It was not until July, however, that the word 
came, and in the scorching days that followed, Dormer’s unit 

layed a notable part in the fighting east of Caen. The unit re- 
eel ouped, pushed ahead and came up against the enemy once more 
south of .Caumont. It was Dormer’s last battle. On the morning 
of August 1st, his lifeless body was discovered beside the burnt- 
out shell of his tank. God had taken him at his word, for the last 
few lines in his diaries read as follows: “I face the adventure in 
sober determination; knowing how I shall feel and knowing that 
modern armoured war is Hell, and complete Hell, and nothing else, 
with no nobility or fineness about it, but only humiliating fear. 
Once again at Mass this morning in the village church I offered 
my life to God to do with it entirely as’ He chooses. Should He 
take. it, then indeed would I be happy and go forth eagerly to 
meet that death, having only the sorrow for my mother left behind. 


a 
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But then all men must die sometime, and for a long time have I 
felt a stranger on this earth. Cio che Dio vuole io voglio.”’ a 


* * r * 


In the eyes of many, no doubt, Hugh Dormer was merely a 
small portion of that holocaust of youth which was offered up on 
the Normandy beaches. For Catholics however, and those who 
still hold fast to the primacy of spiritual values, his life and death 
are priceless reminders of the ancient verities, the joy of self- 
sacrifice, the mellowing power of suffering and endurance, above 
all the ultimate solution of all harassing problems in the loving, 
eager acceptance of God’s Will. His faith was no mere lifeless 
thing, nurtured on a routine of Sunday Masses, but something 
warm, rich, vital, based on deep spiritual convictions; casting a 
glow and a radiance over all his thoughts, words and actions. A 
barracks is an unpromising environment for spiritual growth, yef) 
Dormer’s soul seems to have expanded in the company of the 
guardsmen, many of whom, he freely admits, tended to develop a 
shell of coarseness and cynicism. One might have expected that 
his obvious determination to put his faith in the first place would 
erect a barrier between him and them, yet what actually happened 
was that they warmed to him and he to them in an extraordinary 
way.‘‘It was very consoling to hear the good wishes of the guards- 
men again—to see the lights of a tented camp shining diaphanous’ 
in the dark, to sit in the warm secure atmosphere of a sing-song 
concert, to hear bugle calls and the music of men marching, to 
follow the red twinkling lights of an armoured column on a nig 
march, to lie again in the dark of a bivouac beside a Sherman tank 
and to listen to the language of guardsmen...... Living side by 
side with four men in the narrowness of a bivouac for fourteen 
days, you soon see the nature of men, and I am always amazed at 
the patience and comradeship and consideration of guardsmen”. 
He quite obviously “belonged’’, without compromising his ideals 
in any way, because his invincible optimism impelled him to seek 
out persistently the good points in men, and to resist the tempta- 
tion to nag unduly at their failings. ‘There is so much in the 
world to appreciate and so much goodness in each individual 
human being to love, that it would take an eternity to complete, 


and yet at the end of it all to die for God and one’s country and 
one’s fellow men would be the greatest blessing of all”. Such 
stntiments could not fail to inspire men and to awaken them to 
a lively appreciation of true idealism. In days such as these when 
the “‘terrifying indifference of Catholics’’ is so blatant in contrast 
to the zeal of the Church’s enemies, it is refreshing to read of one 
whose manly piety and gracious charities won over even the most 
indifferent. Only when a sufficient number of lay Catholics are 
determined enough to bring the riches of their religion with them 
into the world of secular culture, into the factory, office, shop, 
farm, boardroom, as Dormer brought his religion with him into 
his army milieu, will there be any effective or appreciable re- 
christianization of human society. One man in the Gospel became 
an outcast because he played safe and buried his talent, the other 
won an undying reward because he risked his five talents. Our 
young men and women would do well to ponder on that. As 
Sswendolen Plunket Greene remarks: ‘““Traditional Christianity 
even tends to ignore the reality of costing problems, the difficulties 
of opposing factions: it tends to dig itself in. And security chills 
enthusiasm: security spells a repudiation of effort’’. 


* * 5 * 


It is a truism of Christian spirituality that loving acceptance 
of Christ’s Cross, not merely as a symbol of the faith 
but as a reality in man’s daily life is 4 necessary precaution 
for union with God in glory. Our Lord’s own teaching is 

gPhuite clear. If a man wishes to save his life he must losé it, whereas 
the man who loses his life for God’s sake will find it. Speaking of 
renunciation Hugh Dormer says: “.. .. like truth, that vision lies 
at the bottom of a deep pool, and it needs the impact of a stone 
to stir the waters and allow one to see through to that under- 
lying reality, which once comprehended no man could ever turn 
away from again, though that way lies only poverty and loneliness 
and the Cross’. And again: “. ... often the way to find things 
in life is to turn your back on them and to walk away’’. Enlightened 
asceticism is a most powerful means for attaining perfect self- 
mastery, but it must be enlightened, and it is a means, not an end 
in itself. Grim, joyless renunciation which is not orientated towards 
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love of God and union with Him leaves the soul limp, littler, 
impoverished. Love and sacrifice are correlatives. If a man loves 
something or someone intensely enough he will cheerfully mak@ | 
the sacrifice which his great love entails. ‘“Greater love than this . 
no man hath”, said Our Lord, “than that a man lay down his life 
for his friends’. That is the perfection of Christian asceticism. 
That triumph of spirit over matter was achieved by Hugh Dormer, 

and was the culmination of long years of self-discipline. On 
reading the following passage from his diaries, written just before 

the Invasion of Europe, one is forced to the conclusion that he 
truly had his reward even in this life. “God knows no man ever 
set out more happily or gladly before—and lead where it may, I 
follow the path in ever-mounting spirits. God grant me the courage 
‘not to let the guardsmen down, knowing as I do how they count on 
me. I ask only that He do with my life as He wills—if I should be 
privileged to give it on the field of battle, then indeed would the 
cup be full. There are times when I feel the tide of happiness sol 
mounting in my soul as though the flood-gates might burst and 
the frail body and its bonds break asunder. My soul is exhilarated 
like a bird that would sing forever till its lungs burst. No man ever 
went out to meet his fate more joyfully than I’. That is what 
religion can do to a man; religion with all its costing demands and 
searching problems, accepted not as a sort of spiritual insurance 
policy, but as an integral way of life. To the majority of fighting 
men, no doubt, the “sickening ignominy” of modern war brought 
only bitterness and cynical disillusionment. Hugh Dormer’s 
idealism survived because of the strength of his inward spirit. The 
message of his enthusiasm and radiant freshness, his wideawakew 
responsiveness to spiritual realities, is one that modern youth 
would do well to take to heart. The man who finds himself flounder- 
ing in a sea of materialism and narrow, petty self-interests, can have 
his youth renewed as the eagle’s in pondering the example of a 
life finely lived for others. In dedicating his diaries to his mother 
Dormer wrote as follows: “Ideals are romantic and noble at a 
distance, and they shine through men like light through alabaster, 
but the mechanism of their practical accomplishment in the world 
is often sordid in the extreme. And therein lies the real test which 
will show whether those ideals are only illusions or whether they 
are founded on experience and understanding. Mine have lasted”’. 
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We read in the Gospel that Our Lord ‘‘began to do and to teach’. 

gain in another place He reminds us: ‘‘Not every man who saith 
Lord, Lord, shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doth 
the will of my Father’”’. Example is better than precept, theory is 
worthless unless backed up by practice: Hugh Dormer’s life and 
death are an abiding proof of the truth and the worth of Our 
Blessed Lord’s words. All honour to the Ampleforth Benedictines 
for the part they played in his formation. 


TO CHRIST CRUCIFIED | 


It is not what Thou promisest that gains 

y My love, O God,—that I shall share Thy Bliss. 
Nor 1s it the dread thought of Hell’s abyss 
That from offending Thee my will restrains. 


It ts Thyself that wins me.’ Tis the stains 

Of spittle on Thy Face, the traitor’s kiss, 

The nails, the cross, and crown; it is the hiss 

Of scorn and scourge: Thy death and all'Thy pains. 


Of Thine own self so dear to me Thou art 
That if there were no Heav’n my love would live; 
ee) Nor, tf there were no Hell, would fear depart. 


Thou hast my love. It needs no bargain-mart 
To purchase it. Hadst Thou naught else to give 
I still would love Thee, Love, with all my heart. 
(From an unknown Spanish poet, 16th or 17th cent.) 


\ 
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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE FOR ALL 
Hitpa C. GRarF 
(Mercier Press) 12/6 


The Spiritual Life For All treats of the problems of the ordinary Catholic 
in the de-christianized world of to-day. It shows that it is within the power 
of us all to deepen and enrich the life of the soul and combat vigorously 
the popular notion that perfection in the spiritual life is limited to the 
“specialists,” to those who have been granted the grace of a religious 
vocation. 

Basic requisites for advancement in the spiritual life, the author claims, 
are common sense and a sound knowledge of the fundamental tenets of 
our religion. ‘The exercise of common sense in spiritual activities enables, 


true Christian is no kill-joy, he can live in the world and partake to some 
extent of its pleasures and even its frivolities without detriment to his 
soul. Miss Graef warns her readers against the Pecksniffs who can see the 
devil in a powder puff and not in a hard Pharisaical heart. 


The second part of the book is concerned with advancement in the 


spiritual life by means of prayer. The first essential is the cultivation of 
the three theological virtues—faith, hope and charity, Miss Graef asserts 
that many of us can be dubbed “‘illiterate”’ in the matter of faith, that the 
virtue of hope is much misunderstood and rarely practised, while she 
points out that the fulfilment of the law of charity as expounded in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians is the perfect definition of the truly Christian 
life. 

The practice of these great virtues is the groundwork for spiritua 
progress. Meditation and recollection are the next step. The term re- 
collection suggests to most of us an exercise proper to mystics. Yet the 
withdrawal from the world it involves leads to self-knowledge—the 
beginning of wisdom, which will help us to enter even a little into the 
sphere of the Eternal. 

Miss Graef concludes with some excellent chapters on “Praying with 
the Church”, in which she stresses the wealth of beauty contained in the 
Liturgy. By the use of liturgical prayer we will share more fully in the life 
of the Church and be enabled to lead even in this secularized century a 
true spiritual life. 

The book can be recommended to all seeking greater spiritual perfec- 
tion in the world to-day and should be of particular help to scrupulous 
souls. 


»De 
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the Christian to reconcile a life of prayer with the duties of his state. The’ 
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SOME RARE VIRTUES 


‘aout Prius, S.J. 


(B. O. & W.) 10/6 


Tue great charm of Father Plus’s writing is that he succeeds in im- 
parting sublime truths in a very clear and attractive manner. In this 
short work he writes of gratitude, the spirit of recollection, good use of 
time, moderation, facing life, fortitude in suffering and pity for the 
afflicted. As he says in his introduction, some of these are human qualities 
rather than virtues of the supernatural order. The very practical help which 
the author gives to readers desirous of acquiring or developing these 
virtues is based on clear explanations of the fundamental doctrines and 
traditional teaching of the Church. Particularly, he emphasises - the 
important role of the will in religion, our privileges and responsibilities 
as members of the Mystical Body and the vast spiritual value of suffering 
is rightly understood. His style is vivid and epigrammatic and some of the 
truths he enunciates so pithily are provocative of deep thought. Space 
forbids more than one example: ‘Occupation is the counterfeit of real 


“work”. Apt anecdotes and illustrations from ordinary, contemporary 


life at once lend interest to the book and encourage the reader to consider 
that even “rare virtues’’ are attainable by all. 
W.N. 


THE LETTERS OF SAINT TERESA OF JESUS 
Translated and edited by E. ALLison Pre RS (B. % & W.) 
2 volumes, 3 guineas the set. 


ONCE again lovers of things Spanish are heavily in the debt of Professor 
Allison Peers-——this time for his masterly translation and edition of all the 
extant letters of Saint Teresa. 

‘Translation is always a difficult art, and the vigorous and colloquial 
ixteenth-century Castilian in which the Saint wrote is extremely difficult 


to turn into English. Professor Peers has translated the definitive Spanish 


) 


» 


text of Most Rev. Silverio de Santa Teresa now General of the Discalced 
Carmelites into an English at once fluent and faithful. 

Of these letters, Fr. Silverio says, ““Even more vividly than in her other 
works, her style reflects her vivid personality ... As we read, we can almost 
see her, with flashing eyes and flushed cheeks, writing at the feverish 
speed which contemporary testimony has made famous, But there are 
also times when we can hear her laughing to herself as she pens some 
merry jest and others when our hearts are heavy with hers at some bereave- 
ment or disaster. We are admitted to her intimacy.” 

And the privilege, now made available to readers of English by the 
industry of Professor Peers, is a salutary shock to us of a less real age, who 
are so apt to forget that one whom we know to be a great Saint is still very, 
very human. Through her letters we get even a better picture of St. 
Teresa than through her books. 
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And what a picture it is—this ailing woman, plagued by ill-health, yet 
never sparing herself; indeed often making fun of herself; an aby 
administrator, for whom no detail is too trivial for her personal attention: 
a simple woman, not troubling to hide her prejudices (against, for example, 
Andalusians and the Princess of Eboli), asking, giving and receiving 
little presents; an astute negotiator, full of common sense and Spanish 
realism; a valiant leader, whose courage never faltered even in the face of 
disaster, when every obstacle was thrown in the way of her reform, when 
she herself was maligned and her beloved ‘santico’ St. John of the Cross 
was kidnapped and held prisoner; a loving friend and relative, penning 
little affectionate messages; a chatty letter-writer, full of vivid phrases 
(as when she refers to a lachrymose young nun as ‘that weepy-wailer’, 
or when she tells a friend ‘May He give us much to sufter—if only fleas, 
and hobgoblins, and the roads we travel along’); a wise counsellor, prodigal 
of her deep knowledge of spiritual things . . . In short, one of the most 
extraordinary personalities of all time— a great woman, a great Spaniard, 
and (one is tempted to say therefore) a great Saint. 


THE MYSTICISM OF SIMONE WEIL 
By Marig-MAGDELEINE Davy 
(Rockliff, London) 5/6 


Ir she had lived in the age which she so much abhorred, Simone Weil’s 
writings, posthumous or otherwise, would have been condemned at 
least in part. But because the Holy Office restricts its censures to books of 
more or less Catholic origin, the writings of Simone Weil are safe. 
Gradually she has found a school of admirers. One of these is Marie- 
Magdeleine Davy. Her book is the work of an admirer. There is not a 
word of real criticism; every page turns in curtsy. The word of Simone 
Weil is set against all the masters of the Christian life and teaching, 
unwittingly perhaps, against the word of Christ Himself. 

Reading the last chapter, one finds a rather poor excuse for the 
deficiencies of the preceding ones—‘“The work of Simone Weil does not 
lend itself to criticism ... . It is true that theologians may here and there 
find points to quibble over...’ But is ‘quibble’ quite the word? After 
all Simone Weil does define faith as ‘the submission of the parts which 
have no contact with God to that which has contact with God’, and at 
the same time she openly snubs the definitions of St. Thomas and the 
Council of Trent. Then, there is her peculiar way of describing spiritual 
re-birth, which Mlle. Davy quotes at length, because ‘it is doubtful 
whether anything more significant has ever been written on the subject’ 
(p. 47). And yet it is a denial of St. Paul’s doctrine of the adoption of 
sons,-and the common theology of the Church on the nature of Grace. 

It may be possible to find ‘countless analogies’ between the writings 
of Simone Weil and Christian mystics such as St. Catherine of Siena 
and St. John of the Cross (p. 40). One thing is certain, however, an d it is 
that nowhere in the writings of St. Catherine will one find a flat con- 
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tradiction of what her brother St. Thomas had seen in the ‘dry light’. 
Met Simone Weil had no time whatever for the ‘rationalizations’ of St. 
‘Thomas. Even Miss Davy admits that ‘she had studied Thomist philoso- 
phy very little’ (p. 60), albeit she was a professor of philosophy. ‘This 
manner of thinking was not in any way suited to one, who was in direct 
line of descent from St. Augustine and the great mystics, who had risen 
above the levels of rationalization’ (p. 60). Yet it is because of the sanctifica- 


- tion of their rational genius that the liturgy places ‘Thomas and Augustine 


in an equal state of glory. 

The fifth chapter deals with Simone Weil’s outlook on the Catholic 
Church and her reasons for not entering it. These reasons are personal 
and I shall not criticize them. But I felt that Simone Weil’s difficulties 
were levered by Mlle. Davy into a rather subtle attack on the Church: 
Commenting on one of them she says: ‘if Simone Weil had lived within 
the Church, in close contact with ecclesiastical and religious circles, she 
would have been able to compile a catalogue of facts born of the same 
sectarian outlook, equally devoid—not only of charity but even of justice, 
and this without including those of a strictly private character’. (p. 68). 
No doubt I have been hard on this book. Yet I am not without a 


‘certain admiration for Simone Weil. She was avery good woman and a 


mystic in her own way; nevertheless, she could be wrong in what she 
said or wrote. Her works are full of sincerity, and yet of errors also. That 
is all forgivable. But the cult that has sprung up among her friends is 
less pardonable. (fea 


THE GRACE OF GUADALUPE 
FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES. 
(B. O. & W.) 10/6 


Tue story of Guadalupe has been treated contumeliously in Mexico and 


-its Heritage by Gruening and Guide to Mexico by ‘Terry—books 
_ which have hitherto supplied the English-speaking world with much of its 
=A nowledge of Mexico. Here, in The Grace of Guadalupe, we have, at least, 


a comprehensive and scholarly narration of the four hundred-year-old 
story of the apparitions of Our Blessed Lady to the illiterate and poverty- 
stricken Indian, Juan Diego, and an account of the miraculous roses 
and the painting which adorned his sarape. Mrs. Parkinson Keyes spent a 
long time in Mexico compiling her facts and consulting historical docu- 
ments from which she quotes with great effect. Her experience as hagio- 
grapher and novelist enables her to present her story and characters with a 
dramatic skill possible only to a writer alive to the realities of the spiritual 
as well as the physical world. Further, she shows that Guadalupe has 
played an important part in Mexican history and in the evolution of the 
Mexican nation. Despite the vicissitudes in the fortunes of the Catholic 
Church in that country of revolutions, no government has ever had the 
temerity to,close the shrine containing the miraculous painting. She also 
traces the development of devotion to Our Lady of Guadalupe in places 
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outside the Americas and ends her work with an inspiring idea for our own 
time of the “supreme significance of the story of Guadalupe”. if 


OUR LADY’S FOOL 

By M. G. CarrRo_t. 

Maria Winowska. Translated from the French. 

(Mercier Press.) 12/6 


On the 14th of August, 1941, Fr. Kolbe was murdered and martyred 
by the Nazis in their camp at Oswiecim in Poland. This man was no 
pious fool. He had handed himself over from childhood to our Lady, 
and won doctorates in philosophy and theology, summa cum laude. He 
was a keen business man, alert to his times, a permanent invalid, an 
apostle of high sanctity. He was a leader and among the elite of his country; 
‘the Nazis found him-undesirable and liquidated him. 

Fr. Kolbe was a modern Francis, loving all men,including the murderers 
of his country, and all things; he spoke of “our brother the machine, our 
brother the engine.” To spread the Good News of Christ and Mary he 
founded a monastery-factory of some 800 friars who ran an up-to-date ” 
industrial enterprise, published books and reviews, rich in content and 
cheap in price, reaching circulations of a million. This Militia Immaculatae 
strove for sanctity and the salvation of souls in the machine rooms of our 
day. 

This book should be read by those Fr. Kolbe especially tried to reach: 
factory workers, the engineers, machine-operatives. But the price will 
lessen their number: 12/6 seems excessive for 132 pages, even making 
allowance for translation costs. So. Le 


| 
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PERE LAMY 

By Comre Paut Biver 

Newly translated from the French. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds.) 


16/- 


‘Tue biography of a saintly man of our own times always makes interesting 
reading. In this book, however, newly translated from the French of 
Comte Biver by the late Monsignor John O’Connor (Chesterton’s Father - 
Brown), we are presented with something more that an ordinary biography. 
We might describe it as an edited autobiography. Pére Lamy is, for the 
greater part of the work, speaking personally to us. The Count’s task was 
to set down in print the many conversations which he had with the holy 
French priest. Hence it is the subject of the work himself who tells us of 
his labours for youth; of the difficulties, indeed the opposition, which he 
encountered; of the shrine to Our Lady which he erected at her request. 
He speaks to us, too, of many visions being granted to him of Satan, 
St. Joseph, the Angels, Our Lady, and even one of the Mystic Lamb of 
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God. All these things are presented to us in such simple language that we 
\_scome aware of the intimacy this faithful pastor enjoyed with (especially) 
the Mother of God and the Guardian Angels. 

Since a relation of the spiritual favours granted to him by one immerse d 
in the supernatural life of grace, naturally tries to hide his personal 
sanctity, to this new translation Monsignor O’Connor has added quota- 
tions from the notes of a novice of the religious congregation which Pére 
Lamy founded. These, comprising two new chapters, together with a 
collection of material dealing with the Holy Father taken from a review 
seeking to promote his cause, give us an insight into his personal holiness 
as a true apostle of Christ and such a friend of the sinners and the poor 
that he well merited the title of “the rag-pickers’ priest.” 

It is to be regretted that an introduction which appeared in the original 
has been omitted in this new version. Its inclusion would have explained 
more clearly why we have not here the usual type of biography. 

While we await a definitive statement of the Church on the validity of 
Pére Lamy’s visions, a consideration of the holy pastor’s narration of 
them will be a help to us who live in a world that has almost forgotten 
Jhe reality of the next life. T.M.R. 


LIFE OF THE LITTLE FLOWER 
(Translation by Rev. M. Fitzsimons, O.M.1. of St. Therese de I’Enfant 
Jesus by Mer. Laveille. Clonmore‘and Reynolds.) 18/- 


“LittLe Therese de Enfant Jesus, let me defend you against those who 
represent you as walking at your ease in a fragrant rose garden. I want to 
tell the world that your soul, above all, was virile.” "These words quoted by 
Mer. Laveille are the keynote of his own work. This “Life” gives, not 
one aspect, but a balanced picture of the sanctity of St. Therese, whose 
full name in religion was, we are opportunely reminded, ‘‘St. ‘Therese 
of the Child Jesus and of the Holy Face.” The book was originally pub- 
fished in 1925 and at that date, the author was able to consult people 
eat cding three of her sisters) who had known the saint well; he also had 
access to the records of the Carmel and many unpublished letters; and, of 
course, he refers to and quotes freely from L’Histoire d’Une Ame. 
The dearly-loved youngest child of an exemplary Catholic family, 
later the little nun of Lisieux, emerges from this book as an accomplished 
lady, an artist in paint and verse and a person of a very high degree of 
intelligence. Her “‘little way” of perfection has sometimes been treated 
very sentimentally, although St. Therese herself said (the author empha- 
sises this) that love does not consist in sentiment but in the practice of 
virtue. Much of Mgr. Laveille’s book is concerned with explaining the 
evangelical and doctrinal origin of her way of perfection and in showing 
that our saint had a deep understanding of ascetical theology. 
The author is a theologian of some note and in explaining to us the 
development of this chosen soul, he has given us spiritual reading of a 
most instructive and elevating kind.  ~ W.N. 
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How many young couples entering on married life fully appreciate the 
religious significance of their action? Marriage is one of only seven Sacra- 
ments instituted by Jesus Christ, yet how often its sacramental aspect is 
obscured by altogether material considerations! No matter how widely 
diffused may be the modern world’s concept of marriage as the mere 
satisfaction of concupiscible love, it still remains a fact of nature that its 
primary purpose is the procreation and education of children. Mutual 
love and the mutual happiness of a particular man and woman merely 
‘create the atmosphere for marriage’s true work—the begetting and the 
fashioning of new souls for citizenship of this world, and ultimately for 
the citizenship of heaven. It is in proportion to their co-operation with 
Almighty God in that work of fashioning souls that Catholic parents, 
sanctify themselves; it is by a realization of the doctrine of the dignity ct 
the human souls entrusted to them that they are enabled to make their 
married lives meritorious of eternal life. , 

The blurb describes Fr. Greenstock’s Christopher’s Talks to Catholic 
Parents as a manual of parenthood. It is all that, and like other manuals, 
it is not light reading. It is a systematic discussion of a very wide subject. 
It is not a book to be read through and cast aside, but one to be kept at 
hand for continual reference, for which the publishers have thoughtfully 
provided a comprehensive index. The “Talks” cover all the parents’ 
problems with regard to their children’s physical, moral and religious 
education from the preparatory time of courtship up to the ripeness of 
grandparenthood. All the problems are discussed sensibly and practically, 
and yet with an optimistic enthusiasm, which should inspire parents to 
ambition the most difficult of tasks—the perfect upbringing of thei 
children. 

For the parent ‘‘in action” this book is a manual, literally to be kept at 
hand. For the general reader, while possibly being tiresome in some 
of the more practical discussions, it is a refreshing analysis of the dignity 
and of the possibilities of marriage. Priests and teachers will find the 
later chapters on school-days and adolescence most helpful for their 
particular work. All will find that a perusal of the book will give them a 
a new insight into the sanctity of marriage and the-truly religious vocation 
of parenthood. 

A First Rosary Book fits in as an aid in early religious education as 
conceived by Fr. Greenstock. It is a delightfully simple, bed-time 
narrative of the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary. As befits a child’s book, 
each mystery has a full-page illustration of a quiet, artistic tone, calcul- 
ated to inspire lasting reverence rather than a passing emotion. L. McC. 
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